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TO THY BEST 8E! SELF BE TRUE. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


Follow thy better heart, 
Follow thy better will, 
And so thy better self 
In thy best self fulfl— 
To thy best self be true. 
To hold an honest hand, 
To own an honest name, 
To feel an honest heart, 
Is more than wealth or fame— 
To thy best self be true. 


As thou to others art 
In help and charity, 
So Time and Circumstance 
» One day will be to thee— 
To thy best self be true. 
Whate’er the world may say, 
However Pride may boast, 
That thing is best for thee 
That helpeth ‘Others most— 
To thy best self be true. 
. So shall thy influence bless, 
‘’ And when thy years are past, 
So shall thy better self 
Thy angel be at last— 
To thy best self be true. 
—Golden Rule. 


. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


For six years many of the most re- 
apected citizens of New York City have 
sought in vain to have wome -mployed 
as matrons in the police-stations, to take 
ch ge of the hundreds of women and 
gi... of all ages and conditions who find 
shelter every night as prisoners or tem- 
porary lodge in thestation-houses. Some 
pte “ere fivia accident, poverty, or mis- 
i “tu s; others from intemperance, vice, 
and crime. These helpless women and 
+ ‘Js are literally herded together, with 
nobody but male policemen and door-keep- 
ers in charge of them. The system is an 
outrage on decency, and a blot on civil- 
ization. The results developed have been 
in some cases absolutely appalling. 
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The New York World, the leading Dem- 
-ocratic newspaper, representing the domi- 
nant party in city politics, has led a crusade 
‘against this iniquity. It has been heartily 
‘supported in the effort by every respectable 
New York daily paper, irrespective of 
party. The Legislature has repeatedly 
signified its desire to pass a mandatory 
act for the employment of police matrons. 
But Governor Hill announced his de- 

} termination to veto such a bill, and thus 

compelled the insertion of permissory 
-clauses in the laws of 1886 and 1888. The 
Grand Jury, too, has officially advocated 
.the employment of matrons, and in a re- 
port just made to the Court of General 
Sessions demands of the coming Legis- 
lature that the law shall be made manda- 
tory, adding that ‘‘it is clearly the spirit 
-of each law that its provisions should be 
carried into effect.” 
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Mrs. Annie Baxter, affectionately called 
“Col.” Baxter, was elected County Clerk 
by a large majority not long ago in Jasper 
County, Missouri. She had served as 
deputy clerk for several years, had per- 
formed the duties well, and was very popu- 
lar. The defeated candidate is contesting 
Mrs. Baxter's election on the ground that 
a woman is not eligible. The Missouri 
papers denounce his conduct in strong 
terms. The St. Louis Republic says: 

“There is certainly nothing in his claim 
that the statute fixing the qualifications of 
county clerks uses the masculine pronoun 
the’ throughout, for it is a well-known 
rule of grammar that the masculine pro- 
noun is made to do duty for persons both 
of the male and female sex. And, as the 
Brunswicker points out, the Missouri stat- 
utes use the pronoun ‘he’ in relation to the 
nouns ‘intestate’ and ‘teacher,’ whereas 
everybody knows that women are allowed 
to have wills of their own after death as 
well as during life; and without women 
teachers the young ‘idea would not learn 
to shoot with any accuracy at all. The 
argument that because only men are al- 
lowed to vote in Missouri, none but men 
are competent to hold office, is weak and 
illogical. If men, as the lords of creation, 
have the exclusive right to confer, they 
certainly have the right to confer it upon 
whom they please, provided there is no ex 
press legal prohibition. The Jasper Coun- 
ty men voted Col. Baxter into the county 
clerkship. Emulating the example of the 
Hungarians who promised to die for their 
‘King,’ Maria Theresa, they should see to 
it that her right is not overthrown.” 
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THE HOME OF MARY H. HUNT. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In the town of Hyde Park, Mass., stands 
an unpretentious white cottage, chiefly 
peaks and gables, half hidden in summer 
with vines, but outwardly unmarked by 
anything to distinguish it as the home of 
a woman of national fame, except, per- 
haps, a flag-pole over one of the balconies, 
where, on all patriotic days when Mrs. 
Mary-H. Hunt is at_home, the flag of her 
country, floating without, testifies of the 
patriotism within. 

But inside this little white house, called 
‘‘Hope Cottage” from Mrs. Hunt’s famous 
epigram ‘“‘The Star of Hope of the Tem- 
perance Reform stands over the School- 
house,” are many features which distin- 
guish it from the ordinary private dwell- 
ing. In place of costly furnishings and 
bric-A-brac are books and papers, papers 
and books everywhere. Even the dining- 
room is invaded, and from one corner go 
out the letters, plans and supplies of liter- 
ature to local workers in every part of the 
United States, as well as in foreign lands. 





space is lined with books, constituting a 
well-equipped reference library on the spe- 
cial science she is engrafting upon the 
school system of the country. 

The modest parlor takes for its share of 
the department paraphernalia the trophies 
of unique and remarkable campaigns. 
Here is the pen with which President 
Cleveland signed the National Temperance 
Education Bill; a Japanese and a Hawaiian 
edition of the first primary text-book ever 
published; and, among other mementoes, 
gifts from devoted women in New York 
and Pennsylvania in token of their thank- 
fulness over the passage of the temper- 
ance education laws in thoze great States. 

A recent addition to the list of souvenirs 
is a collection that has just come all the 
way from India. It consists of a complete 
opium smoking outfit, which has been used 
thousands of times in the government- 
licensed shops of India. There is the pipe, 
with its small aperture for receiving the 
opium, the saucer in which the drug is 
prepared, the lamp, and the needle on 
which the small bit of gummy mixture is 
taken up, held in the flame, and then ap- 
plied to the pipe. There is a chillium, a 
brick-colored clay pipe, in which ganja, 
mixed with tobacco, is smoked, and there 
are little boxes containing specimens of 
raw opium and madak, and the four pro- 
ducts of the demoralizing Indian hemp, 
ganja, bhang, charas and majum. In one 
box is a seal bearing the English govern- 
ment stamp, sanctioning the sale of these 
soul and body-destroying narcotics to the 
poor deluded natives of India. 

Mr. Maurice Gregory, associate editor 
of The Banner of Asta and The Bombay 
Guardian, sends these specimens to Mrs. 
Hunt, and writes that interest is being 
aroused on the subject of teaching the 
children in the schools the nature and 
effect of these substances. The mission- 
aries find the greatest obstacle to their 
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degradation caused Toy the use of the 
various narcotics whose sale the govern- 
ment is pushing for the sake of revenue. 
They are therefore beginning to see in 
this education a hope of preventing the 
young from being enticed into the forma- 


Gath" 
MRS. MARY H. HUNT. 


tion of narcotic habits. Text-books on 
the topic are already being prepared. 
Thus the influences going out from that 
little white cottage in Hyde Park are 
reaching not only to thousands of schools 
and tens of thousands of children in the 
United States, but are extending to dis- 
tant lands, where they may yet be potent 
in saving thousands more from the blight 
of narcotism—the blight that is a greater 
menace to human progress to-day than 
plague, pestilence, and war combined. 
Emma L. BENEDICT. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Hackneyed as it must be admitted this 
subject is, the interest attaching to it is not 
yet on the wane; indeed, has not yet waxed 
to its climax. Ropgelally is the higher 
édicatidn of womei stilfrnsolved prob- 
lem in many countries; and one which 
every country is stating in its own way, 
and attempting to solve by its accepted 
formulas of life. 

At the present moment, the greatest 
danger which menaces the education of 
women in our own country is the popular 
misconception of existing opportunities 
for their education. It is the fashion to 
say: ‘‘In the United States the question is 
solved. Here, any girl who is deter- 
mined to obtain an education can do so.” 
At first view, these assertions seem wholly 
true. The latest statistics show that of all 
the students registered in our public high 
schools, 59.1 per cent. are girls, and that, 
of the whole number studying in all sec- 
ondary schools, both public and private, 
52.4 per cent. are girls; but the same au- 
thority shows that, of the whole number 
of students pursuing superior education in 
colleges and universities, only 29.3 per 
cent. are young women. Where shall one 
look for the explanation of the fact that, 
while 2.4 per cent. more girls than boys 
are prepared in secondary schools for en- 
tering college, hardly more than one-third 
as many young women as young men ac- 
tually go to college? 

The explanation of this is found in two 
current opinions: first, that education is a 
means to an end, i. ¢., it is a preparation 
for life; and second, that the life for which 
women are destined demands less disci- 
pline and less culture than the life for 
which men are destined. 

Frankly stated, the greatest difficulty to 
overcome in the education of girls is the 
absence of incentive. That there no longer 
remains any insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of the ambitious and resolute 
girl who is determined to acquire an edu- 
cation, is quite true. But a community in 
which only the resolute and the ambitious, 
the ‘born geniuses,” should be educated, 
would boast a low average of culture. Of 
the young men who constitute 70.7 per 
cent. of all the students in American col- 
leges and universities, no one will assert 
that all or any considerabie portion are 
geniuses. No large number of them are 
naturally resolute and ambitious, and de- 
termined on acquiring an education at any 
‘sacrifice. Large numbers are in college 
because the training to be obtained there 
is regarded as an indispensable condition 
of the best success in the work of their 
maturity; or, at least, as greatly increas- 
ing the probabilities of their success in 
such work. The greater number of those 
not include@ in this class are in college 
because co] 3 training and college cul- 








ture are suited to their station in life, and 
are really demanded by it. 
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society, to which young women uncon- 
sciously conform their views and their 
plans. Consider fora moment a family of 
the American professional or commercial 
class; a family of the class average in 
means, intelligence, and social position; a 
Sunday-school and chutch-going family; 
a newspaper and magazine-reading family ; 
a family that listens to the best lectures 
and concerts that come within its reach. 
The difference in the amounts of general 
information possessed by the boys and 
girle of this average, respectable family is 
amazing. The boys read the political col- 
umns of the newspaper, while the girls 
read only the columns devoted to society 
mention, and the letters on dress and cos- 
metics. The boys have hung about the 
shop, or the factory, or the court-room, 
and have picked up a considerable quan- 
tity of really valuable knowledge, while 
the girls have lounged in the parlor where 
mamma was receiving calls, or have gone 
shopping with her. The boys have been 
told from infancy that they would be 
helped to the means of a good education, 
and that then they must depend upon 
themselves; and that their ability to de- 
pend upon themselves would correspond 
with their physical strength, their energy, 
intelligence, and education. 

Little may have been said directly to the 
girls about the matter, but they have a 
general impression that if they are pretty, 
have good taste about their clothes, are 
amiable and gentle-mannered, they will 
be well married at an early age, and 
that then ‘tall will be well.” It is quite 
frequently true that the girls of this fam- 
ily are really better scholars than the boys; 
that they are more studious and more doc- 
ile. But not studying toward any definite 
end, cr with any large purpose, the lessons 
learned stand in their minds, each by itself, 
and are not mixed or blended fnto culture, 
or, what is better than culture, into mental 
power. 

It often happens that the same parents 
who urge their boys on by every induce- 
ment to prepare for college and to go to 
college, use as much endeavor to dissuade 
their daughters from the higher culture as 
to urge their sons to it. The same fam- 
ily that really compels its sons to go to 
college, commands its daughters to stay at 
home, or, at best, lets them go. 

It cannot be properly said that girls have 
an equal chance with boys for education, 
especially for the higher education, until 
society regards a young woman who poser 
as a mere family and society ornament 
with the same contempt with which it now 
regards the young man who values him- 
self solely for his decorative qualities. 
Few parents are yet beyond that vulgar 
estimate of values which is expressed in 
the current phrase: “Oh! I’ve no desire 
that my daughter should have a broad edu- 
cation ; she will never have to do anything 
for a living, and she does not need a col- 
lege education.” It is this habit of view- 
ing an education solely as a means of se- 
curing a livelihood which is reversing the 
natural relations of rich and poor in this 
country, and is making the latter often in- 
trinsically superior to the former in attain- 
ment, in actual power, and in capacity for. 
culture. Certainly, the state of society 
which deprecates education in the daugh- 
ters of the well-to-do is the natural succes- 
sor of that social state which deprecated 
learning in the sons of the nobility, be- 
cause, forsooth, “‘reading and writing 
were but clerical accomplishments, un- 
suited to the valiant.” The moment that 
one ceases to value education primarily for 
what it will help one to do, and begins to 
value it primarily because of what it will 
enable one to be, that moment one will be 
able to regard education as as desirable, 
nay, as as essential for girls as for boys, 
for women as for men. 

Therefore, those who would advance the 
sounder education of girls and the higher 
education of women must, in all ways, 
work to cultivate the rights, and the recog- 
nition of the rights, of individualism; and 
also to cultivate in girls a sense of respon- 
sibility for the use of their abilities, and to 
confirm in the community the growing 
conviction that influential relatives and 
wealth do not, any more than Pee 
relieve women from the duty active 
service in some capacity, as members of 
society. May Wricat SEWALL. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. Mary SHERWOOD, of Baltimore, 
Md., has been admitted to post-graduate 
work at the Johns Hopkins University. 

E.izaBETH SarGent, M. D., daughter 
of our former Minister to Berlin, is an 
oculist of exceptional skill. She lives in 
California. 

Miss BELLE PrIERsoNn, of New Albany, 
Ind., a compositor on the New Albany 
Ledger, has been elected vice-president for 
the third congressional district of the In- 
diana federation of trades and labor. 

Miss KING, the Democratic candidate 
for superintendent of schools in Hughes 
County, 8S. D., who was counted out by 
the canvassing board, has secured an 
order from the district judge giving her 
the office to which she was elected. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp, who has so 
ably filled the position of matron at 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, for 
the past few years, is now dean of the col- 
lege. The change shows the high appre- 
ciation in which she is held, and broadens 
her opportunity for good work. 

Miss Harriet E. Lorwrop, M. D., of 
Taunton, Mass., lately a graduate at Zurich, 
is resident pathologist at the State Hospl- 
tal for the Insane at Norristown, Penn. In 
this hospital the women patients are en- 
tirely under the charge of women, from 
the head physician down to the attendants. 

Miss ELEANOR Lorp, fellow in history 
at Bryn Mawr in 1889-90, and instructor - 
in history at Smith College, presetited a 
paper on ‘‘The Progress of International 
Arbitration,” at one of the recent meet- 
ings of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 

Mrs. Proctor, wife of the late astron- 
omer, Richard A. Proctor, proposes to 
perpetuate her husband’s name by build- 
ing an observatory on Mission Heights, at 
San Diego, Cal. The building with the 
telescope will cost about $25,000, and the 
bulk of this sum Mrs. Proctor hopes to 
raise by lecturing. : 

FRrRavU SOPHIE SALVANIUS, & 
man woman of letters, has igsuea an ap- 
peal to her countrywomen to reform those 
national modes of education which con- 
sider girls simply as future housekeepers. 
Their present training, she says, leayes 
German women without individuality, and 
with pitifully low ideals of life. 


Mrs. Farrow, of Boston, Lincolnshire, 
England, is a Poor Law Guardian, and 
wife of a County Councillor. She is also 
a@ woman with a remarkable capacity for 
business. Knowing nothing of printing, 
she nevertheless bought all the machinery 
required for doing the printing called for 
by the increasing needs of her husband’s 
mustard factory, and within one month 
had mastered the whole business of print- 
ing the gay-colored labels and case-covers, 
the bill-heads and notices, ete., ella 
entire concern. 

Mrs. ELLEN 8. RICHARDS, Pratworo 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts 
of Technology, advises the addition of a 
chair of Domestie Economy to wothen’s 
colleges: chemistry, physics, physiology, 
biology, and especially bacteriology, be- 
ing made the stepping-stones’ to 
science. Collegiate alumns, Mrs. 
ards thinks, could make themselves’ mis- 
sionaries of a higher civilization by form- 
ing home science clubs wherever half a 
dozen women show the patience and cour- 
age needed to study the local conditions 
affecting home life. An outline of the 
plan has already been given in these 
columns. 

Mrs. Ciara C. Locke, of Linwood, 
Delaware County, has received the first 
captain’s license ever granted ve sai 
vania toa woman. There was a of 
excitement in the office of the United 
States Inspector of Steam Vessels when 
Mrs. Locke presented herself for 
tion. Dr. Purviance produced his 
tus for testing color-blindness, and 
covered that the nautical aspirant before 
him could distinguish even more delicate 
differences in shades of color than himself. 
Then Captain Thompson began the shorter 
catechism of navigation intelligence, as to 
when to blow whistles, sound bells, etrike 
gongs, show lights to avoid 
take soundings, etc. The captain 
that he never examined a man 
swered his questions so 
readily granted the license. — 
husband is a civil engineer em 
the ern et has charge ot of zs 
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A POISON WHICH NEEDS AN ANTIDOTE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: . 

The reviewer of new publications in a 
recent number of the Boston Herald de- 
clares : 

“There are certain topics on which no 
| woman can write intelligently, and 
n regard to which her opinivn is abso- 
lately valueless. ‘There are no written or 
printed dovuments whence she can gather 
complete and accurate information; men 
cannot give it to her, and the very few vi- 
cious women who are sufficiently well edu- 
cated to have opinions of any value have 

laced themselves beyond the pale of credi- 
bility as witnesses to anythiog whatsoever 
(!) by the life which has given them their 
evil knowledge. . . . Curiosity in regard 
to vice is inexcusable, and mental mod- 
esty is an attribute not to be sacriticed to 
that thirst for knowledge which certain 
thinkers outside the churches follow their 
great prototype in the Garden of Eden in 
rating as an uomixed good.” 

One might search widely through litera- 
ture before encountering a brief utterance 
into which is compressed an amount of fal- 
lacy equal to this. The writer makes it 
unmistakably evident that he means pros- 
titution as ‘the certain topic upon which,” 
etc. As many women, whose goodness is 
beyond question, have written intelligently 
upon this topic, and have given opinions so 
valuable as to be widely circulated, the re- 
viewer needs first to inform himself and 
then to correct his hasty dogmatizing. As 
men have written and printed documents 
innumerable, searching into the causes, 
effects, and proposed cures for social im- 
morality, the reviewer is simply promul- 
gating a falsehood in asserting the con- 
trary. No broad history of humanity is to 
be found which does not contain many ref- 
erences to these documents. M. Pierre 
Dufour's ‘*Histoire de la Prostitution” is 
quoted by every writer on morals. 

As this is a subject which, owing to leg- 
islation, affects women even more pro- 
foundly than it does men, it is particularly 
necessary that pure and intelligent wom- 
en, who would help humanity, should dare 
to study it with the same coolness of nerve 
and brain which braces the shrinking 
senses of the physician, who knows that 
he cannot hope to heal disease except by a 
preliminary study of disease. 

The “Garden of Eden prototype” of 
womanhood can no longer be used effect- 
ually as a scarecrow to warn women away 
from knowledge. Like the awe-inspiring 
Mumbo-Jumbo once used by savages to 
terrify too-inquisitive wives into submis- 
sive ignorance, that ‘“‘prototype’’ has long 
outlived its usefulness in that direction. 

e state of affairs that has come to exist 
below the glittering surface of our civil- 
ization, as a result of ignorant mothers, is 
not satisfactory to either good men or 
women. Hence the nineteenth century is 
discovering that it is vain for woman to 
try to purify the world unless she has 
courage enough to look the worst fully in 
the face. ‘First know, and then do,”’ is 
consequently the motto for women to-day. 
We have reason to agree with Goethe that 
‘*nothing is more terrible than active ig- 
norance.” 

This reviewer himself furnishes an ex- 
ample of the need of more light when deal- 
ing with a question that equally concerns 
men and women. For who ever heard so 
monstrous a statement made concerning 
vicious men as he utters concerning vicious 
women? Where has it ever been said that 
a well-educated but vicious man places 
himself beyond the pale of credibility as a 
witness to anything whatsoever by a life 
which gave him evil knowledge? Why, 
then, should such a terrible declaration 
pass unchallenged when applied to a wom- 
an? Think for a moment what it implies. 
It is to condemn in advance all possible 
defence offered by any woman known to 
be guilty of but one breach of the deca- 
logue. It is to deliver her, bound hand 
and foot, a helpless victim before all ac- 
cusers. Probably no more vicious man 
ever lived than Ben Jonson, but has that 
prevented him from being handed down 
by two hundred admiring years as ‘rare 
Ben Jonson,” whose very bones are re- 
garded as an honor to Westminster Abbey? 

‘Any one who leads a vicious life shows a 
lack of moral principle such as undoubt- 
edly lessens our confidence in his or her 
truthfulness; but this rule applies to men 
as well as to women, and it does not abso- 
lutely exclude all credibility in the case of 
either. The exercise of a little common- 
sense will show that men have undertaken 
the impossible task of establishing adouble 
standard of morals, and that it has wrought 
no more success than would befall the 
archer who fires his arrow to hit one target 
with his gaze fixed on two. 

The word curiosity comes from a word 
signifying ‘‘careful”; and curiosity itself 
is one of the most valuable innate traits of 
human nature. It is never ‘‘inexcusable” 
except when perverted. It is inexcusable 
when it leads-us to pry into the private 
histories or affairs of persons who cannot 
possibly affect us; and the curiosity which 
searches into the details of social evil idly, 
and without any view to its cure, is morbid 
and unwholesome. But curiosity in regard 


to every phase of life, morals and man- 
ners, with a view to their betterment, is 
the first duty of woman, because ignor- 
ance is the dominion of absurdity; it is it- 
self the root of all misfortune. Hence 
every thoughtful philanthropist of to-day 
dares to study life on its darkest, most 
painful side, knowing that no remedy can 
help, unless the causes of evil are first laid 
bare. We have done with the sham mod- 
esty of an age which affectedly blushed to 
speak of the evil which it did not blush to 
do. 

“Teach your women to be brave and 
your men to be chaste,” significantly ad- 
vised the Rev. Charles Kingsley; and 
women whose motto is, 

“My strength is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure,” 
following this advice, are bravely turning 
the white light of intelligence, as well as 
of purity, upon all the dark recesses of the 
earth. Too long has modern society wit- 
nessed the abandonment of ignorant and 
helpless victims to the savage rule of 
“Every man for himself—and the devil 
take the hindmost woman.” Knowledge 
may not be “an unmixed good,” but all 
human history teaches us that, beyond a 
doubt, ignorance is an unmixed evil. 
VIRGINIA GORDON. 
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WOMAN’S WORK IN THE GRANGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Since I have been a subscriber of the 
WoMAN'S JOURNAL, you have shown a 
kindly interest in all organizations in 
which women are represented. In the 
Grange, women stand on an equal footing 
with the men. They are eligible to all 
the offices, and vote on all questions. It 
would hardly appear necessary, under ex- 
isting circumstances, that a separate de- 
partment should have been created. Yet 
the National Grange, two years ago, saw 
fit to create the department now known 
all over our fair land as ‘‘Woman’s Work 
in the Grange,” and it assigned the honors 
as well as the duties to the band of wom- 
en who have worked side by side with the 
men in building up and keeping together 
the order of Patrons of Husbandry. The 
work is divided amongst the National, 
State and Subordinate Committees, and 
forms a systematized network stretching 
over all the nation. The report of the 
National Grange shows that nearly every 
State in the Union has done some work, 
and as 

“One drop, blending with another, 
Makes the ocean’s briny deep, 
Little sand-grains make the seashore 
Where the restless tides ne’er sleep,”’ 
so the little good that each one may 
have done, would together make one grand 
whole. 

We work in perfect harmony with the 
W.C. T. U., and a large percentage of our 
members belong to that order. We advo- 
cate temperance in all things, and believe 
that it is woman’s work to teach it both by 
precept and example. 

One of our plans of work is to hold chil- 
dren’s meetings, and have them take part 
in the exercises. This teaches them that 
the responsibility of carrying on our work 
rests upon their shoulders when we lay it 
down. ‘The impressions made in childhood 
are the most lasting, and should be made in 
the right direction. Upon woman devolves 
this duty in the home, as the mother is more 
closely associated with the children when 
the most Jasting impressions are made. 
The infant mind is as a blank sheet of 
paper, upon which anything may be writ- 
ten; it is the mother’s hand that inscribes 
the alphabet thereon. Our motto is, ‘*Do 
all the good you can, in every way you 
can.” Visit the sick, help the needy, 
build up the fallen, cheer the broken- 
hearted and lighten the burdens of the 
oppressed. We advocate building and 
furnishing our own Grange halls when 
practicable, also providing libraries of 
standard books and periodicals for the use 
of the members of the order. Cabinets of 
geological specimens prove very interest- 
ing and instructive when it is possible to 
obtain a collection ; and so on ad infinitum. 
The possibilities of the work are almost 
unlimited. 

Naturally, where men and women work 
together on an equal footing, as they do 
in the Grange, the tendency is in the direc- 
tion of equal rights. Many of the officers 
high in authority are declared woman suf- 
fragists, and as an organization this prin- 
ciple is surely in harmony with the move- 
ment. 

We believe the Grange to be a great 
educator, and the work it has accomplished 
since it was organized is incalculable, in 
opening opportunities and new fields of 
thought to a class of people necessarily 
isolated. Not only from the farm does the 
‘“*bone and sinew” of our nation come, 
bat the brains as well have their origin in 
the country. The pure country air, sweet 
sleep and needful exercise which build up 
the constitution, will also expand the in- 
tellect and give greater activity to the 
brain. The industrious habits formed in 
the country are retained through life. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS LETTER SLIPS, 

A few weeks ago at Atlanta, Rev. Anna H. Shaw said to one of the editors of the 
WomMAN’'s JOURNAL: “You ought to have a new kind of suffrage leaflet, just large 
enough to slip into an eavelope with an ordinary letter. 
suffrage could send one out in every letter they wrote.” ‘This was an excellent idea. 
The suggestion has been followed out by the preparation of equal rights letter slips, 
which are now ready, and may be ordered from this office at fifteen cents per hun- 
dred. Every friend of woman suffrage should procure a supply of them. This will 
be an easy and effective way of helping to spread the good gospel of equal rights 
during the coming year. They are small printed slips, bearing brief and pointed 
utterances from distinguished men and women, as follows: 


Then people who believe in 





WORDS OF THE WISE. 
I go for all sharing the privileges of the government who assist in bearing its 
burdens, by no means excluding women.—Abraham Lincoln. 
You ask my reasons for believing in women’s suffrage. 
evident, an axiom, that every householder and tax-payer ought to have a voice in the 
expenditure of the money we pay, including, as this does, interests the most vital toa 


human being.—Florence Nightingale. 


If the principle on which we founded our government is true, that taxation must 
not be without representation, and if women hold property and are taxed, it follows 
that women should be represented in the State by their votes. 
no more afford to dispense with the aid of women in its affairs than the family.— 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


However much the giving of political power to women may disagree with our 
notions of propriety, we conclude that, being required by that first pre-requisite to 
greater happiness, the law of equal freedom, such a concession is unquestionably right 


and good.— Herbert Spencer. 


It seems to me almost self- 


1 think the State can 





When you were weak and I was strong, I toiled for you. 
am weak. Because of my work for you, I ask your aid. 
and my sex. AsI stood by you, I pray you stand by me and mine.—Clara Barton to 


the Soldiers. 


I believe that the great vices in our large cities will never be conquered until the 
ballot is put in the hands of women.—Bishop Simpson. 

In view of the terrible corruption of our politics, people ask, Can we maintain uni- 
versal suffrage? I say no, not without the aid of women.—Bishop Gilbert Haven. 

It is very cheap wit that finds it so droll that a woman should vote. . . 
wants, the passions, the vices, are allowed a full vote, through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, through the purest of the people.—Ralph 


Waldo Emerson. 


Now vou are strong and I 
I ask the ballot for myself 


. If the 








This is why we find, upon scanning the 
pages of history, that our ablest lawyers, 
greatest statesmen, most eminent divines, 
and many of our authors and poets have 
been born on a farm. 

The field of woman's work is a broad 
one, both in the Grange and in the world. 
The harvest is ready, but the laborers are 
few. L. G. CHAPMAN, 

Member State Committee Woman’s 


Work in the Grange. 
Freedom, Ill. 


=. 
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ANOTHER WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE. 


The Women's Club of Decatur, IIl., re- 
cently opened its own club-house, a four- 
story building on the corner of Central 
Park, built at a cost of $15,000 by eighty- 
three members of the Women’s Club, who 
formed a stock company under the laws of 
the State. The officers of the company 
are: 


President—Mrs. Anna R. Milliken. 

Vice-President—Miss Laura Wikoff. 

Treasurer—Mr. M. M. T. Randall. 

Directors—The officers and Mrs. Vail, Mrs. 
Ida W. Baker, Mrs. J. W. Haworth, Mrs. Dr. A. 
J. Stoner and Mrs. C. P. Thatcher. 


The building is of pressed brick, and was 








designed by a Chicago architect. It is 


heated by steam, lighted by gas and incan- | Moines, Ia., in the relative pay of men and 
descent light, and has an electric elevator. | Women, as follows: 


All the material was selected by women, 
who also saw that it was used properly. 

The first floor isa handsome store-room ; 
the second is a flat of seven rooms, occu- 
pied by Mrs. Dr. Grimes; the fourth floor 
contains three studios, one of which is 
used by Miss Laura Johns. The third 
floor is the home of the Decatur Women’s 
Club, which has 160 members and ten aux- 
iliary societies. The societies include the 
literary, art, scientific, Shakespearean, and 
philanthropic sections, and the Industrial 
and Charitable Union, the Relief Society, 
the Women’s Exchange, the officers of the 
Industrial School for Dependent Girls, the 
Women’s Exchange, the Christian Club, | 
and others. 

At the opening reception, Mrs. Milliken 
made an address of welcome, and Mrs. 
James W. Haworth gave an interesting 
history of the lot on which the club-house 
stands. 


* 
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MRS. CHANT ON WOMEN’S PREACHING. 





Mrs. Ormiston Chant writes as follows 
to an English paper on the much discussed 
question of women’s preaching: 


| don, England, Women’s Penny Paper, reads 
| somewhat curiously in these last days of 
| the nineteenth century : 


| the Ludgate circus post-office, and to supersede 


| Monday last. 


‘*However unfit the licentious and igno- | 


rant Corinthian woman might be, and was, 
to speak or teach in those upper-room 
gatherings of the Early Church, the Chris- 
tian woman of to-day ought not to be thus 
unfit, or Christianity has done little for 
her. Also, that ‘pulpit,’ from which a mis- 
taken conception of St. Paul’s admonition 


would exclude the inspired women of our | 


own time, was as unknown to the apostle 
as the organ that plays so great a part in 
our services, or the type 
being welcomed into the pulpits of Amer- 
ica and England to-day. 

**The fact is, it is rather late in the day to 
discuss whether women may or may not 
preach from the pulpit. They are doing so, 
notin opposition to men, but at men’s earn- 
est and brotherly bidding. Last year I, for 
one, preached twenty-two/ sermons from 


of woman who is | 





fourteen different pulpits in England, and 
this year I have preached seventy-six ser- 
mons in fifty-three pulpits in America and 
England. Thisdoes not include the Lenten 
addresses given in the Episcopal churches 
of Baltimore, U. 8. A., because, not being 
ordained, I could not legally preach from 
an Episcopal pulpit, but had to stand either 
by the pulpit, as in St. Peter’s and the 
Church of the Ascension, orin front of the 
communion table, as in Christ Church 
and Trinity. These sermons have been 
in Lutheran, Presbyterian, Unitarian, 
Methodist, Baptist and Congregational 
churches. I have also preached to the 
Jewish congregation in Hanway Street. 

“Of course, there sometimes are pews 
empty of their usual occupants because 
the preacher is a woman, and no doubt 
both ministers, deacons and their wives 
have to hear and bear hard sayings which 
I do not hear; but as a rule the congrega- 
tions increase when I return to a place, 
and it is only a poe of getting folk to 
understand the deep meaning of St. Paul’s 
words, ‘Quench not the Spirit.’ When 
God gives a gift, He means us to put it to 
the highest use.”’ 


+ 
IOWA vs. GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the Jowa State Register of Dec. 9 
Mrs. Maria 8. Orwig draws a cheering con- 
trast between London, England, and Des 


The following quotation from the Lon- 


“Two years ago there was an intention on the 
part of post officials to remove the women from 


This resolve was carried out on 
The many busy men to whom 
this post-office is handy found that a complete 
change of officials had taken place, and instead 
of being served by female clerks their stamps and 
postal orders were handed to them by men. It 
has been stated as a reason for the change that 
the work at Ludgate circus is too hard for the 
weak generation of women to perform. Perhaps 
some day when tight lacing is discarded, and 
women wear and do only what is conducive to 
health, there will be no more talk of superseding 
them by men.”’ 

I wish the London postmaster could 
step into our Des Moines office and con- 
trast the appearance of our six young 
lady clerks with their English cousins; he 
would be astonished to see the ease and 
grace with which the labor is performed, 
and would doubtless be amazed to know 
that our genial Postmaster Brandt consid- 
ers them as efficient and trustworthy, and 
equally entitled to the full salary with any 
map in his employ; and as Mr. Brandt is 
a friend to honest labor, and true to his 
convictions of recompense without regard 
to sex or color, he pays his lady clerks as 
follows: 

Miss Mella Tuttle, superintendent money 
order department, $1,000. 

Miss Alice Conger, stamp clerk, $800. 

Mrs. Kate G. Patten, general delivery 
clerk, $600. 

Miss Belle Wilber, clerk money order 
department, $600 

Miss Lizzie Harman, registry clerk, $600. 
PO Carrie Masser, forwarding clerk, 
The women of Des Moines will rejoice 
to know they have such a strong practical 
friend of equal rights in their midst, and 
if any should live to see the fruition of 
their hopes, they will remember Mr. 
Brandt and —— I thought when I wrote 
that sentence I could add several names 
to the list, bnt I cannot, so many women 
work for half pay. Among the over eight 
hundred women who are self-supporting 


them by men. 





qo men—for 
This is all 





SceneE—Breakfast-table. 

Big Brother—What makes you look.so 
sleepy, Mary? 

Little Brother—Hey! Mary had a beau 
last night. You ought to have seen him 
coming up the walk! Oh my! and how 
red Mary’s face was when she opened the 
door! 

Mother—Her face isn’t far from red now. 
I think I must tell that he did not leave 
the house until ten o'clock. 

Father—Mary, he must bring his own 
coal along. I can’t afford to keep up such 
late fires. 

Big Brother—He is nearly red-headed, 
too, and tall enough to do for a flag-staff. 

Little Brother—But didn’t he give me 
lots of candy, though?—and I heard him 
say to Mary— 

O'der Sister—She talked in her sleep last 
night, and what do you think she said? 

Poor sensitive Mary flies from the room 
in a passion of anger and mortification, 
followed by a merry peal of laughter. The 
mother and father mean no harm by their 
thoughtless encouragement of this cruel 
chaffing. 

“She will have to get used to a little 
teasing,” is the careless comment; and 
Mary is left to cool her anger unmolested 
except by an occasional battering at the 
locked door from the irrepressible little 
brother. 

‘*It’s no use,” sobs Mary, with her burn- 
ing face buried in the pillows. ‘He shall 
never come here again! I will meet him 
down town, or at Jennie’s, or go driving 
with him, but I won't stand their constant 
making fun of him.” 

The die is cast, and mutual confidence is 
forever destroyed between Mary and her 
natural protectors. All attempts at guin- 
ing her confidence are “‘prying into her 
secrets.” A “beau” is to her only some- 
thing to be ashamed of. She mentions 
him only to her girl-friend, who, perhaps, 
considers herself to be suffering a like 
martyrdom. 

‘*Mary is so strange,”’ sighs the mother, 
‘so different from Helen!” and plain, prac- 
tical, unsensitive Helen wonders why Mary 
never tells her any love secrets. 

Then comes a storm. Mary is de*~ 
mined to marry the most profligate y 
manintown. After all her carefal 
tian t:aining, she will throw herse 
upon a man who, everybody kn will 
make her wretched for life. ruther 
storms, mother sobs, sister scolds, brother 
threatens, but Mary and her martyr girl- 
friend perfect the fatal arrangements fora 
wedding, and everyone pities the gray- 
haired father, consoles the model sister, 
and weeps with the heart-broken mother. 
A new grave will be dug in the family 
burying-ground, ‘‘Mary, aged twenty-five 
years,” will be cut on the family monu- 
ment, and no one in this world will ever 
ask the question: ‘‘Who is to blame?”— 
Organizer. 
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PITH AND POINT. 


Obstacles exist to be overcome and con- 
verted into victories.—Gen. Booth. 


If we are in earnest, we must invent 
peculiar means of getting over peculiar 
difficulties.—F. W. Robertson. 


Let us be careful to take just ways to 
compass just things, that they may last in 
their benefits to us.— William Penn. 

The enfranchisement of women is in- 
evitable. It is the dictate of justice, and 
of political prudence. When it is accom- 
plished, as it surely will be, I do not wish 
to be seen crawling out of some fence-cor- 
ner, and trying to make my neighbors be- 
lieve that I have always been in favor of 
it.—Rev. H. A. Cleveland. 

The ballot is necessary for woman's own 
development, that it may do for her what 
it has already done for man. It incites in- 
quiry into the questions one will be called 
upon to help decide. Thus one is drawn 
out of his own narrow channel into a 
world-wide knowledge and sympathy. 
The ballot is a means of culture, which we 
all want.—Mrs. Ella Tremain Whitford. 

Mystery is only a romantic name for 
ignorance. In all the centuries that the 
sources of the Nile lay covered from sight 
on the mental map of every person, they 
were really lying open to the great bright 
skies, full of their/own happy life of in- 
sect, bird, four-fovted creature and happy 
man. And ther¢ they had been since.the 
morning stars sang together—only w 
for the strong and capable chieftain” 
was to come. That is what human 
for—to search with tireless eyes; tc 
as its guiding light in science, a 
holiness this promise: ‘‘Then sha 
know, if ye follow on to know the 
—Frances E. Willard. 
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No praise of oufs can equal the sincex i 
of those who know Johnson’s Anodyne Lin 
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SSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Visiting Nurse Association of Chi. 
pploys and pays four trained nurses 






} Woman’s Relief Corps of Nobles- 
nd., has presented flags to the pub- 
pols of that city. The presentation 
s was made by Mrs. Huldah Taylor. 


Henry C. Durand has endowed a 
D building, to be used as a home or 
ory by the young women of the co- 
tional University at Lake Forest, Ill. 












raining-School and Gymnasium for 

n and Children has been opened at 

reen Street, Philadelphia, Pa., by 

ieee mes F. Stone. 

. ong the county superintendents of 
1 elect in South Dakota, are two 
en—Mary Barker, of Gann Valley, 
lo County, and Ida M. Edmund, of 
er, Sauborn County. 





e sensational rumors relating to the 
: s by the National W. C. T. U. and its 
cation house through 8S. A. Kean & 

are altogether misleading. There 

not enough on deposit to injure the 

n beyond a temporary inconvenience. 

*  6ffhe Woman's Christian Association of 
i innati, O., has been at work for 
_ | p@ienty-two years. It has a home which 
; peo mmodates nearly fifty working girls, 


' | @ma@ at the industrial rooms, No. 5 East 


Mourth Street, classes are taught in stenog- 
phy, book-keeping, penmanship, dress- 
ing, and physical culture. 


@ managers of the Margaret Etter 
he, at Chicago, are raising a fund for 
t purchase of a building adequate to its 
essities. This noble charity gives daily 
a to the little ones whose mothers must 
from home to earn a living. During 
T past year it has cared for more than 

ma goo children. 
“ve r. Waldo Higginson’s gift to Harvard 
“s | $250 for the best thesis by a successful 
r didate for honors in English or in 
. ern literature, is an admirable one, 
id shows his liberality and breadth of 
ws, as well as his interest in his Alma 
ter. The ‘“‘Annex” students are in- 
ded with the Harvard undergraduates 
d resident graduates as eligible to the 
ze. This broadening of the sphere of 
bounty seems natural enough in view 


. " @f the fact that the donor of the prize is a 
@rother of Col. T. W. Higginson. 


Fy ~T-~"Queen Victoria has declared her intention 
@f devoting the entire women’s jubilee 
» @fferinog to the English Association of 
} » Brained Nurses, the chief object of which 
pis the improvement of the nursing of the 
« @@ick poor. The Princess Christian has 
«pifounded a home and holiday fund for over- 
»wvorked purses, and the Princess of Wales, 
_#u becoming president of the National 
_jPension Fund, gave a reception to 1,000 
4ypurses at Marlborough House, presenting 
«», fo each her certificate of membership, and 
~ receiving from themcollectively the purses 
«which they had filled toward establishing 
benevolent fund for nurses in cases of 

f joe Sickness or financial straits. 


, ow It is an interesting fact that the best de- 
signers of book-covers in the United States 
sare women. The finest work done for the 

* MPeleading publishers comes from them. 

i SeeHoughton, Mifflin & Co., who give unusual 

" “attention to artistic binding, goto a woman 

Peowith their most important commissions. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons and Harper & Broth- 
_ ers get many of their designs from a Miss 
“*se" Morse in Brooklyn. Every Christmas the 
© Mhouse illustrates something with drawings 
oW by Abbey or Alfred Parsons fora fice gift 
volume. Last year Parsons did the cover, 
but the publishers were not satisfied. 
_* ‘This year ‘‘Wordsworth’s Sonnets” was 
the choice, and Parsons did the pictures, 
"but Miss Murse was called upon to supply 
the quiet green and gold binding. 
















~~ 
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Mr. H. A. Clapp, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the Lowell Institute, in this city, on 
_ “Shakespeare and the Modern Woman,” is 
"© reported to have said that Portia ‘is the 
Please. prototype of the woman of this century, 
4 as Hamlet is that of a large class of intro- 
' verted, irresolute men of our time. She 
is distinguished for the perfect propor- 
tion and poise of her nature, which has 
_ neither excess here nor weakness there. 
/* She unites admirable opposites as we have 
> && supposed only the latest product of the 
> > modern education could do. She is grave, 
yet merry ; a good laugher, not a giggler; 
she is dignified yet gracious, she is logical 
yet rapid; she has a strong mind and a 
® great heart; she is large, lucid, acute, re- 
©\fined and distinguished.” 





see ‘ke . 


























4 THE NEW YORK 
‘Ladies’ Guide and Chaperon Bureau 


Provides, at a reasonable price, Ladies intelligent and 

thoroughly reliable, to act asguides and chaperous to 
’ all points of interest, Art Galleries, Shops, Theatres 
and in and around New York City. 

Theatre tickets engaged: also rooms at first-class 
; hotels and boarding-houses, Unexceptional reference 












+ Office, 24 Union Square, (4th Ave. side near 15th 
Street). Telephone Call, 





Catar rh 
Is a constitutional and not a local disease, 
and therefore it cannot be cured by local 
applications. It requires a constitutional 
remedy like Hood's Sarsaparilla, which, 
working through the blood, eradicates the 
impurity which causes and promotes the 
disease, and effects a permanent cure. 
Thousands of people testify to the success 
of Hlood’s Sarsaparilla as a remedy for 


catarrh when other preparations had failed. 
Stuffed-Up Feeling. 


“TI will say I have been troubled for sev- 
eral years with that terribly disagreeable 
disease, catarrh. I took Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla with the very best results. It cured me 
of that continual dropping in my throat, and 
stuffed up feeling. It has also helped my 
mother, who has taken jt for run down state 
of health and kidney trouble.” Mas. 8. D. 
HEATH, Putnam, Conn. 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1 ; Six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


A Number of Great Interest. 


BREN 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Frontispiece, COUNT TOLSTOI. 


LEADING PAPERS: 


COUNT TOLSTOI AND REV 
ADIN BALLOU, 


The Doctrine of Non-Resistance. 


Rey. MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D 


Then and Now. 


Prof. N. 8. SHALER, 


The Nature of the Negro. 


Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


(with full-page portralt,) What is 
Christianity ? 


A. C. WHEELER (nym Crinkle,) 


Dion Boucicault. 


HELEN H. GARDENER, 


(With full-page portrait,) Thrown in 
With the City’s Dead. 


Pres. E. B. ANDREWS, 


(Of Brown University,) Patriotism and 
the Public Schools, 


WILBUR L. GIBBS, Ph. D., 


Ibsen's Brand, 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 


(With full-page portrait,) A Private’s 
Return, 


CHARLES CLAFLIN ALLEN, 
Eleetoral Reform Legislation. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORS. 


T. THOMAS FORTUNE, 
VICTOR YARROS, 
Gen. MARCUS J. WRIGHT, 











Four Full-Page Photogravures. 


The Woman's Column. 


A paper devoted to women’s interests; to 
their work, wages, education, and especially 
to their right of suffrage. Edited at 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass.. by Alice Stone Black- 
well. Published weekly. Price, 25 cts. a year. 








“It isa gem.”’—Rev. Anna H Shaw. 


“This admirable little paper gives in small compass 
the news of the movement all over the world, 
together with many valuable articles and arguments. 
It contains poems and diatogues suitable tor recita- 
tion at entertainments given by Political Equality 
Clubs, and will be found a valuable help in keeping 
up the interest of the meetings.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace. 

“It is the best condensation of the argument for 
woman's enfranchisement, the method by which 
that argument is enforced, and the news of the 
movement, that we have anywhere. Our women 
cannot do better than subscribe for it, and clip items 
from its bright paragraphs for the local press. Also, 
‘line it out’ to the unconvinced and gainsaying, for 
its temper is as excellent as its information is val- 
uable.”—Frances E. Willard. 


“The WomAN’s CoLumn is the only equal rights 
paper which is at once low-priced enough to be 
within everybody’s reach and frequent enough in its 
issue to keep up with the news. It is a marvel of 
chenpness and excellence. Those who subscribe for 
the larger papers ought to take the WOMAN's CoL- 
UMN in addition, to give away and to do missionary 
work. Those who cannot afford to take a larger 

aper, or who have not time to read one, will tind 
n this the cream of current news and argument. It 
ought to bein every home.”— Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
President Equal Suffrage Association of Illinois. 


“Take the Woman’s CoLuMN. Many women 
eannot get a dollar or two for the larger suffrage 
rs, but nearly every One can get & quarter, 

Ww n that old stereotyped question of the husband 
comes in, ‘What did you do with the quarter I gave 
you last week?’ if the answer all along the line 
was,‘ Paid my subscription to the WoMAN’s COLUMN,’ 
perhaps the good sense of the investment might in- 
ducefiiim to give her another quarter. The WOMAN’s 
CoLuMN is always full of geod common sense on the 
suffrage question, does uot fly off on tangents, and 
is always xufe to give to any one.”"—Mrs. Catharine 


H y V MAN Ss JOURNAL? HDYALyvA, Os 4A aes as VY 4A WY eee = -— =---— 








Waugh McCulloch 











BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-class Upright and Square Pianofortes, which we fully warrant for 
etg at years in workmanship and material. Call at our new warerooms and 
examine our pew scale of Upright Pianos, sold on Instalments if desired 
Terms easy. Also l'lanos to Rent, and if bought within one year, rent paid 
will be applied to the price of the instrument, 


Warerooms 257 Tremont 8t., opp. Hollis; Factory 152 Hampton St. cor.George, Boston. 
E. WILSON & CO., Proprietors. 


KNITTED MATTRESS COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


A perfect substitute for CURLED HAIR, and in many respects superior; it is always soft, never 
becomes displaced or “caked” We manufacture padding or stuffing for all purposes, and where 
shape and softness are desired, it is superior to all other material. 


WE MANUFACTURE EXPRESSLY: 
KniTTep CARPET LINING, The ouly Lining that relives the carpet of grit and dust, and 


scarcely any dust rises to settle on the furniture when the carpet is swept. 
KNITTED STAIR PADS. Retaining their shape, cannot get into bunches, and are always soft 
and elastic. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING. 





Takes the lead in the market; needs only to be seen to be 


appreciated. 
. Of 
MUTT ase, "ite ailing ip atone wie Bleck br plosee stwaye ie order, ond ao. part ean become dis- 


placed or bunchy. 

KNITTED FILLED CHURCH AND FILLIN FOR CARRIAGE CUSHIONS. 

he best in the world. Kemain elastic and keep their shape. 

KNITTED FIL D WATER-PROOF MATTRESSES AND BOAT CUSHIONS. 
Can be used as life-preservers, and ure to be depended on in an emergency. The mattresses also 
are used in Hospitals, where they are liable to be soiled. 

KNITTED FILLING FOR HORSE AND STEAM RAILROAD CAR SEATS. 
Have been tested four years; protects the plueh better than curled bair. 

KNITTED FILLED PROTECTORS FOR HOSPITAL USE. 

KNITTED FILLED COMFORTERS. For hospital and domestic purposes 

KNITTED FILLING FOR STUFFING FURNITURE. These, and all of our goods, have 
always received the highest so. mmendation from all who have used them. 

TT SS PADS, Inall sizes. The greatest luxury in hot nights on a woven 

KeITTSO, mar) oere. und the rest of the year as companion to a mattress by being placed on 
top, thereby making a level bed and increasing its softness. 

Inquire for these goods at all first-class Dry Goods and Furniture Houses. 
CUT THIS OUT FOR REFERENCE. 





FACTORY AT CANTON MASS. 





HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants, 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
? that of » corset front, so that a corset and Qpesmet bust support is provided 

within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

















PRICES. 
Style ry Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones....+++se+eeeee0++$1.75 


. * Bone Front only....sesccssessees 2.00 
o 8, * Laced Bac’ , Boned Front and Back.......+++ 2.26 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones.....+60++ seeses 1.50 
oe ¢61, “* bed $6 BODCsccccccccccccscccces. cose 196 


$621, Children’s—wit ut Bomesese-sesccceccssecccsseceses 075 
** 631, Infante’ “ * 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


Oeeceee seevecceccesccososs ofl 


PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious gorment. 
Waiste sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfacto: 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE Woman's JOURNAL. 


One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


A RELIABLE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Thatis the Character Almost Universally Given to 


THE WEEKLY INTER OGEAN. 


So great is its popularity that for yearsit has had the LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION of any Chicago weekly newspaper. 
Itis ably and carefully edited in every department with a special view toits 
usefulnessin THE HOME, THE WORKSHOP, and THE BU! ESS OFFICE, 
It is a Consistent Republican Newspaper, 


But discusses all public questions candidly and ably. While it gives fair treat. 
ment to political oppon ents, itis bitterly OPPOSED TO TRUSTS AND MONOP- 
OLIES as entegoniave to both public and private interests. 

THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT ct the paper is excellent, and has among 
its contributors some of the MOST POP ULA UTHORS ofthe cer. 

The FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE, SERIAL AND 
SHORT STORIES are the equal of those ofany similar publication in the country. 
The Youth’s Department, #* Curiosity Shop, * Woman’s Kingdom, #* and # The Home 

ARE IN THEMSELVES EQUAL TO A MAGAZINE, 


In addition to all this the NEWS OF THE WORLD is given in its columns 
every week. Inall departments it is carefully edited by competent men em- 
ployed ior that purpose. 


THE PRICE OF THE WEEKLY INTER OCEAN IS $1.00 PER YEAR. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN is published each Monday and 
Thursday morning, and is an excellent publication tor those who can not secure 
adaily paper regularly and are not satisfied with a weekly. 


THE PRICE OF THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN 1S $2.00 PER YEAR 


By Special Arrangement with the Publishers o 
SCRIBDBNER’S MAGAZINE 
That Magazine and The Weekly Inter Ocean are 
Both Sent to Subscribers One Year for Two Dollars and Ninety Cents. 
TEN CENTS LESS THAN THE PRICE OF THE MAGAZINE ALONE, 











LIBERAL COMMISSIONS given to active agents. SAMPLE COPIES sent 
whenever asked for. Address allorders 
THE INTER OCEAN, Chicago. 


STATIONERY, | .sreseenseesorusrsce 


» Ls or Chowder, 10 cents; Oyster Stew, 20cents, 
We carry a full line of choice Standard Papers, 


or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
as per sample book, which we will mail you if 


cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; 
Tea or Coffee, 5 cents; Delicious Kolls, 10 cente per 

desired. Fancy Papers we do not carry. 

Cream Wove Paper, Plain or Ruled, 


doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
18 to 20 cts. per Ib 


rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. Wedding receptions 
and other parties carefully served by polite and 
Cream White Paper, Plain, extra quality, 
25 to 35 cts. per Ib. 


competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 
Smooth or Rough Parchment and 


silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
Antique Linen Papers range in 


Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
T. D. OOOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 
PICS FLOM. 2000+ +00+ 00020004425 to 6O cts. per Ib. 
Add 17 cts. per lb. for mailing. 


PICTURE FRAMING. 


WYOMINC, 
The True Cause and “plendid Fruits of Woman 
Suffrage There. 

Correcting Errors of Prof Jam«s Bryce and Horace 
We are prepared to make any kind of frame 
from 50 cts. up. As we ask nooneto take a frame 

acto Author of “F ‘at ts: the Gre t Spread of 

that 1s not satisfactory, both as to price and | Onto, Suftranc.” * Hebater’s Galde for Bai antes.” 

quality, we therefore solicit a triel order. &c. Price 5 Cons (less than cost). Addres~ the author, 


Prantot, aod ~vpptyiog O wissions in Mrs. Stanton 
and Mrs. Gace’s Histo v of Woman ae in 
liam Street, New York. 
CRAYONS MOUNTED, WATE COLOR MATS. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Bancroft’s History of Viecne ee much ria- 
tate, 
of every description. 


th n about the Woman Suffrage w. 8, LL. B., 
MEADE, DODGE & CO., 


By HAMILTON WItLLCOX, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 

















Single Subscriptions at Club Rates 
STANDARD MAGAZINES AND PAPERS, 
CAROLINE M. CASWELL & CO., 

27 School St , Boston, Mass. 

CATALOGUES FREE 








SOME CHOICE 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


OUR EARLY PRESIDENTS, their Wives and 
Children. From Washington to Jackson. By Mra, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, ith 150 portrait ictures 
and autograph letters. Quarto, gold cloth, $4.00, 

The fireside life of the White House. carefully com- 
piled from historical sources and family records not 
easily accessible, The six Presidents were those con- 
cerned in the early making of our Republic; the book 
therefore covers a most exciting and tuteresting period 
of our existence as a pation. It also forms a greas 
museum of historical portraits, which have been col- 
lected only after much costly and laborious work. 


THE POET’S YEAR. Edited by Oscar Fa 
Adams. Oblong 4to, elegantly illustrated with 
full-page drawings and numerous dainty text cuts. 
Beautifully bound in gold cloth, $6; morocco, $10, 
“Although an ‘art book,’ with more than 100 illustra- 

tions and of sumptuous, gilt-edged, cream-tinted pages. 

this large volume is a true golden treasury of exquisite 
poetry.” —Ho-ton Journal, 

“No more unique and beautiful book has left the press 
during the preseut year.”—Detrot: Free /’ress. 


OUT OF DOORS WITH TENNYSON, Edited, 
with introduction, by Elbridge 8. Brooks, Full 
illustrated with views of the localities of the 
Quarto, $2.50; also cheaper edition, 

One is hardly aware of the many exquisite desert 
tions of pastoral scenes in Tennyson's poetry, until 
finds them gathered in this delightful volume, 


GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD. Edited 
by Elbridge 8. Brooks. Large quarto, cloth. Fully 
illustrated, $2.50; also cheape: edition. 

The origin, growth, peculiar characteristics, and 
interesting features of every city of over 200,000 in- 
habitants on the globe down to the present time, are 
here given in a bright and taking way that will make 
the book very popular for home use, 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME, New edition. 
Selected and arranged by Arthur Gilman, M. A. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00, 

One of the books that appeal to everybody with a 
heart. The simplest, sweetest and tenderest of all the 
poets’ songs on this favorite theme, 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By_ Margaret 
Sidney. 75 illustrations, including over 30 original 
full-page pictures of seenes in the Adirondacks, 
Quarto, cloth, $2.25; boards, $1.75. 

A brilliant story of camp-life, picturesque jauntings, 
and idyilie days in the heart of the Great “ildorecsst 
the delightful record of a delightful summer. 


BABY’S ANNUAL FOR 1891, Colored pictures 
and illustrations in black and white. $1.00, 
A book of jolly good times for the very little people, 
quite enough to last them the whole year round, 


SPLENDID ANNUALS, Bound volumes of WID 
AWAKE, $1.50, ‘THE PANSY, $1.25, OUR LITTL 
MEN AND WOMEN, $1.25. BABYLAND, 75 cta. 
The best and the most for the money. Stories and 

porme by the most popular writers Tiustrated by 
amous artists and attractively bound, 

At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers 
on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston, 


Send for Illustrated catalogue of 2000 books free, 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


THE PANSY. Illustrated Monthly for Dor and 
Girls. Pithy, Practical, Persuasive. By Pansy. 
$1.00 a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. Opens 
Little Minds to the Wonders about them. $1 a year. 


BABYLAND. Monthly. Lllastrated. 0 cts. a year. 
The Delight of the Nursery, The Mother's Resource, 


For the Older Young People and all the Family, 
WIDE AWAKE. 100 Pages. [Illustrated each 
month. “Warmly welcomed wherever worth wins, 

Send subscription for 1891 before January and receive 
the Christmas number free. $2.40 a year. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


364-366 Washington Street, opp. Bromfield. 


Littell’s Living 
— Jan. 1, 1891, TNE LIVING AGE ene 
ters upon its ISSth Volume, 

It has met with constant com- 
mendation and success, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-celumn octavo of 
reading-matter yearly. It presents 
in an Inexpensive form, consider- 
ing its great amount of matter, 
with freshness, owing to its weekly 
issue, ani with a completeness 
' nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and rl Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compila- 
tion of an indispensable current literature,—indispensa- 
ble because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 
Opinions. 


“It is nearly half a century since the first volume of 
this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kiad 
in the world. . There is but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent has 
no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare dis- 
criminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and that 
keen appreciation of what constitutes true excellence, 
which make LITTELL’S LIVING AGF. the incom 
publication that itis.”"—Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is Indispensable to intelligent people in this busy 
day.” — New- York ist. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take ite 
place in enabling the busy reader to ay up with car- 
rent literature.” — Episcopal Recorder, Phi/adel, 

“Itis incomparably the finest literary production of 
modern times. . It embraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors and 
ripest scholars in Europe.”—Jerald and Presbyter, Cin- 


cinnati, 

“Biography, fiction, sclence, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are fou 
here.” — The Watchman, Boston, 

“The readers miss very little that Is important in the 
periodical domain.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that {t never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of mod- 
ern thought and literature.” — Buffalo Com'l Advertiser, 

“Coming weekly, it has a great advantage over the 
reviews,” — San-Fra 

















monthly 
Chrontc’e. 

“ For the amount of reading-matter contained, the sub- 
ay is extremely low.”—Chr’n Advocate, N 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York, 

“For the man who tries to be truly conversant with 
the very best Hterature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.” — Central Laptist. St. Louis. 

“In it the reader finds all that is worth knowtag ia 
the realm of current literature.”— Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, freeof tage: or 
for $10.50, Tue LIVING AGE and any ove of the Amert- 
can $4 monthlies (or Harper's Week/y or Bazar) will be 
sent for a year, postpa dd; or, for $9.50, Tuk Living 
AGE and Scribner's Magazine or the St. Nicholas, 

Rates for clubbing more than one other periodical with 
one copy of THE LIVING AGE will be sent on applica= 


on. 
Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 
‘Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


UNI A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


for those who 
WANT TO BELIEVE 
in religion and cannot believe in everlasting pun- 
ishment, vicarious at it, mi and an in- 
fallible Bibie. Unity does not use its space in 
vontrovetring these doctrines; It addresses those 
who have already outgrown them. Unity stands 
fur common sense in and advocates a 
religious fellowship that will welcome all of evory 
belief who are Willing to work for truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world Unity gives 
every week 32 columns of fresh and rational read- 
ing, Including a sermon on some living topic, edi- 
torials and contributions on current events, and 
news of the progress of liberal religious thought. 
One dollar a year, ten weeks on trial for ten 
cents in stamps, dress 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


magazines and 











175 DEARBORN 58T., CHICAGO, 
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The Woman's Journal 


BOSTON, JANUARY 3, 1891. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order, or Express Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
at our risk. oney sent in letters, not registered, 
at the risk of the sender. 

All subscriptions are continued until an explicit 
notice is received to discontinue the paper. 


———— —— _ 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the 
laws of Massachusetts, the sum of —~——— 
Aollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to 
the support vr improvement of the paper, and 
the promotion of the principles which it ad- 
vocates. 


++ 
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NATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., in Albaugh’s 
Opera House, Feb. 26—Ma ch 1, 1891. 








Notes AND INSTRUCTIONS. 

The National Council of Women will meet in the 
same place the three preceding days. There will 
thus be a double inducement to visit Washing- 
ton at this time. The reduced railroad fares will 
extend from Feb. 19 to March 3. The Riggs 
House will be the headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, and will give reduced rates to delegates and 
visitors to the convention. 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony, Riggs House, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is committee en railroad rates both 
for the Woman’s Council and for the Suffrage 
Convention. Those intending to be present 
should write to her for information. 

Every auxiliary State society is entitled to 
send three delegates, and one additional delegate 
for each handred members. 

The first executive committee meeting will be 
held at 3 o'clock P. M., Wednesday, Feb. 25. 


** 


SEND IN THE STATE DUES. 


The Presidents of all State Woman Suffrage 
Associations auxiliary to the National-American 
W.5S. A. are once more reminded of the neces- 
sity of sending the annual dues (ten cents for 
each member of the State Society and of its paid- 
up local auxiliaries), together with the list of 
members, to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, 
Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 

; — ——_e > o—__—_——_———_——_ 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN MEMBERSHIPS. 


The annual membership fees to the National- 
Aemerican W. 8S. A. for 1891 should now be sent 
in to the treasurer, Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Riggs 
House, Washington, D.C. Any citizen of the 
United States can become a member by the pay- 
ment of one dollar. 








+ 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


First National Woman's Rights Convention 
HELD AT WORCESTER, MASS., 
Oct. 23 and 24, 1850. 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ejation will be held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 
27 and 28, 1891, and will be made the oc- 
easion for celebrating the Fortieth Anni- 
versary of the First National Woman’s 
Rights Convention, held at Worcester, 
Mass., Oct. 23 and 24, 1850. 

That Convention was, to quote the lan- 
guage of Wendell Phillips, ‘‘the first or- 
ganized protest against the injustice which 
has brooded over the character and des- 
tiny of one half of the human race,” 
and he truthfully declared the movement 
there nationally inaugurated to be “the 
most magnificent reform yet launched 
upon the world.” The deliberations of that 
Convention attracted wide attentiou, and 
led the future Mrs. John Stuart Mill (then 
Mrs. Taylor) to write her admirable arti- 
cle in the Westminster Review on the ‘En- 
franchisement of Woman,” in which the 
subject was ably presented to the English 
public. It is fitting that the fortieth anni- 
versary of so significant and momentous 
an event asthe Worcester Woman’s Rights 
Convention should be worthily celebrated, 
and we earnestly invite all who believe in 
the full and complete enfranchisement of 
women to unite with us to this end, to 
come together to review the wonderful 
progress which the ‘‘woman’s rights move- 
ment” has made during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and to consider 
the work yet to be done to ensure its ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Of the eighty-nine signers of the original 
eall, scarcely one-fifth survive, and not 
all of these will be able to attend the ap- 
proaching anniversary, but we trust that 
those who may be deterred from coming 
on account of distance or infirmity, will 
send letters to report their allegiance to 
the banner raised forty years ago. It gives 
us pleasure to announce that the follow- 
ing speakers, among others, have been in- 
vited to give their attendance and partici- 
pation in the proceedings. The subjects 
which some of these will treat are aldo in- 
dicated : 





Mrs. Lucy Stone and CoL. THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HiGGInson, of the Original 
Signers. 

Miss SusAN B. ANTHONY. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

SENATOR JOSEPH M. Carey, “Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming.” 

Mrs. JuL1A WARD Howe, *‘Women in 
Literature.” 

Hon. WM. DUDLEY FOULKE. 

Rev. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL, 
**Women in the Ministry.” 

Wma. I. Bowpirca, President's Address. 

Dr. EmMILy BLACKWELL, ‘‘Women in 
Medicine.” 

Wma. LLOYD GARRISON. 

Miss Mary F. EAsTMAN, **The Improved 
Educational Opportunities of Women.” 

Miss Mary A. GREENE, LL. B. (and 
Member of the Boston Bar), ‘*Women in 
the Law.” 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, ‘“‘Woman Suf- 
frage by State and Federal Legislation.” 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, ‘*Women in In- 
dustry.” 

Mrs. Epnau D. CHENEY, ‘*‘Women in 
Hospital Work.” 

Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, 
Debt to the Pioneers.”’ 

PROF. EUGENIA MORGAN, ‘Wellesley 


“Our 


College.” 

Dr. EMMA B. CULBERTSON, ‘Vassar 
College.” 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE EMERSON BROWN, 


**Women’s Clubs.”’ 

Miss ALLA W. FOsTER will read a paper 
on the life work of her honored mother, 
Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster. 

Miss MARION OsGOoD, Violin Solo. 

Other speakers, to be hereafter an- 
nounced. 


LUCY STONE, Committee 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, of 
FRANCIS J. GARRISON, ) Arrangements. 
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THE WORK FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


The new yearishere. To suffragists the 
serious question comes, what can we do 
next? Ofcourse, we must not remit effort 
by the old methods. Lectures, conven- 
tions, petitions, literature—these must all 
be continued. They have been used with 
the general public until pablic sentiment 
is greatly improved. Now, for this year 
it seems to me the effort should be to carry 
some of these instrumentalities to the 
great bodies of people who still know lit- 
tle of the question, and who misunder- 
stand it because they do not hear it ex- 
plained. 

First, let us try to have the subject pre- 
sented to the congregations of all the 
churches, wherever it is possible. Many 
of these have heard little or nothing on the 
subject. Assuming that they are consci- 
entious, as no doubt most of them are, we 
have a right to hope that when they see 
the justice of the measure we urge, they 
will unite with us to help secure it. The 
same should be true of the Young Men’s 
and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. of the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties, of the King’s Daughters, and of all 
those who, by organized effort, are trying 
to do good. Let these be first appealed 
to, and an access gained wherever it is 
possible. In one ward of Boston, the 
clergymen have just been asked to have 
the subject brought before their congrega- 
tions. Three have responded at once that 
they will do so, and that they will invite 
their congregations. Consider what may 
be done in this way. What an army of 
earnest men and women will help this 
cause forward when once the churches see 
the need of the application of the Golden 
Rule to women in politics! Some of the 
clergymen, who are already with us in the 
work, will themselves present the subject. 
A few earnest persons in any single town 
might in this way get the whole town to 
hear, and that is what is needed. By all 
means, let us try to get the church people 
to understand this question. 

Next, since everybody reads, or should 
read, the newspapers, let us try to geta 
few inches of space in each paper in our 
locality. Some papers already gladly 
welcome us to their columns. Where this 
method has been tried, notably in a few 
cases, the whole community has been 
leavened by it. The cause already receives 
great help from friendly editors. But we 
must try to reach every paper. Our ex- 
cellent leaflets can be culled from to find 
paragraphs. So can the WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NAL and the other suffrage papers; and 
sometimes original communications will 
be accepted where even the best selected 
matter would be declined. By all means, 
let this access to the newspapers be sought 
as the very best means of reaching and en- 
lightening the world of readers who do 
not have the suffrage papers. When we 
have won the churches and the news- 
papers, our cause will be carried. 

Now, will you who read this get your 
churches and your local paper to let the 
suffrage question be presented to their au- 
diences? Then, having found access, make 
the most of it. Let the paper have some 
item every week. Not only let the church 
hear, but let every member have leaflets 








and copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and 
the Woman’s Column, which are all sources 
of enlightenment. 

If these instrumentalities can be faith- 
fully used for a single year, the result will 
be great progress in favor of the ballot for 
women. 

Organization and education should be 
our watchwords during the coming year. 
The whole question is largely one of edu- 
cation ; and in order that educational work 
may be carried on as widely and system- 
atically as possible, more thorough organ- 
ization is necessary. Letus establish cen- 
tres of co-operation in every place where 
even a few persons can be found to forma 
society, and then from each centre let the 
good work go out in ever-widening circles, 


till the whole broad land is stirred by it. 
L. 8. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 


One of the most beautiful, as well as one 
of the most pathetic, of the Christmas ob- 
servances, was the Christmas tree provided 
for the little ones of the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, on Huntington Avenue, in thfs city, 
by the Ladies’ Aid Association of the hos- 
pital. ‘The Boston Herald says: 


The tree was arranged at the end of the 
boys’ surgical ward, concealed from view, 
until the time came to gather its fruit, by 
a large curtain. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon the chil- 
dren, with the exception of one little girl 
too ill to be moved, were all brought into 
the ward where the celebration was to be 
held. A few were able to walk, but nearly 
all were carried, either in arms or on a 
litter. 

Children to the number of one hundred 
were there, for the number in the hospital 
was augmented by some of the little out- 
door patients who have been coming stead- 
ily for treatment during the past year. 
Every one of the twenty beds in the ward 
was occupied by a little guest, and some- 
times two babies were laid side by side. 
Little chairs held those who were able to 
sit up, and who, some with bandaged 
heads, others with bandaged feet and 
limbs, looked yet as happy and merry as if 
it were Christmas all the year round. One 
little girl was blind, and could not see the 
beautiful, glittering tree at all; one small 
boy, wasting with hip-disease, Jay with 
his head lower than his heels, and beat his 
new drum as if arms were the only neces- 
sary adjuncts, in his opinion. 

After the singing of a Christmas carol, 
the curtain was dropped, and the tree stood 
forth in all its Christmas glory. A rose 
bloomed on every bough, and a golden 
star shone at the top. ‘There was a book, 
a toy, and a bag of candy for every child, 
and in addition a bontonniére, which it 
was a touching sight to see pinned to the 
little night-gowned and blanketed forms. 

The Ladies’ Aid Association are glad to 
receive any gifts for the hospital, and es- 
pecially from children. Contributions of 
money, linen, books, toys, or anything 
which any one may desire to give, may be 
sent to Mrs. Horatio G. Curtis, 179 Marl- 
boro’ Street, and will be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 


This is only one of many good ways 
which women find to make the world hap- 
pier. Le 8. 
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MRS. LYNN LINTON ON MATRIMONY. 





In the January Forum, Mrs. Eliza Lynn 
Linton discourses on “Fhe Revolt Against 
Matrimony.” ‘There is some good sense 
in her article; but when she defends a 
double standard of morals for men and 
women, derides the prevalent idea that 
women are naturally inclined to constancy 
in love, charges women with being the 
chief advocates of “laxity of sexual rela- 
tions,” and asserts that ‘*no woman cares 
for the good of the community in compar- 
ison with that of the individual,’ common 
sense and common observation are against 
her. 

If more women than men apply for di- 
vorce for cause, it by no means follows 
that more women than men believe in 
allowing divorce without any cause, or 
with none beyond mere love of change. 
No woman is granted a divorce unless, in 
the opinion of a jury composed wholly of 
men, her husband’s misconduct has been 
such as to entitle her to it. Under these 
circumstances, if more divorces are granted 
to women than to men, it merely shows 
that misconduct is more frequent on the 
part of husbands than on that of wives. 
It is no sign that ‘‘inconstancy of affec- 
tion” is characteristic of women rather 
than of men. There are some men, and a 
few women, who are naturally inconstant 
—‘‘discursive,” as Mrs. E. Lynn Linton 
euphemistically calls it. They would find 
any one partner tiresome after a time, and 
seek variety. Such persons would be 
social pests under any system. But the 
average woman will stick with great 
fidelity to a husband who is good to her; 
and the quickest and surest way to dimin- 
ish divorce would be to spend more pains 
in educating boys to be good husbands. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton says: 

“That this outcry (against marriage) 
should have been raised in England by 
women, and that facility of divorce and 
laxity of sexual relations should be ad- 
vocated by them and not by men, only 
confirms the view which many have taken 
as to the moral evil that follows too 
great publicity of female life, and as to 
the political evil that would follow their 
political power, in the preference which 


they would give to the individual over the 
community.” 

Here is a goodly indictment! In the 
first place, is it true? We do not know 
how it may be in England; but in Amer- 
ica, the papers which make a specialty of 
assailing marriage and advocating “laxity 
of sexual relations” are all edited by men. 
Certainly women are not alone in the 
advocacy of such views in England, for 
Mr. Grant Allen lately came out with a 
free-love article of the most pronounced 
kind, to the great triumph of his enemies, 
the woman suffragists. When such views 
are advocated by women, it is apt to be in 
consequence of the wrongs they have sus- 
tained under the tyrannical and excessive 
powers which law and custom give to the 
husband over the wife, and which bad 
husbands do not fail'to abuse. When the 
equal rights of women are cheerfully and 
fully recognized, nine-tenths of the domes- 
tic unhappiness in the world will be at an 
end, and the divorce lawyers will have to 
go out of business. 

Now, as to ‘the revolt against matri- 
mony” being a consequence of “‘the too 
great publicity of female life.” What 
woman in England has had her life ex- 
posed to the greatest publicity? Undoubt- 
edly, Queen Victoria. Did it lead her to 
seek a divorce? Are the ladies most active 
in the Primrose League and the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, as a rule, divorced 
persons? Are the principal advocates of 
woman suffrage in England divorced? 
When a divorce does occur, as has already 
been said, the blame of it generally does 
not rest with the wife. But however it 
may be in England, it so happens that in 
America, among the fifteen or twenty 
women most prominent in woman suffrage 
work, not one is divorced. 

There is no greater mistake than the 
idea that freedom, education and an ac- 
quaintance with public questions are prej- 
udicial to feminine virtue. Twenty years 
ago, Taine, after a visit to Eogland, pub- 
lished a small volume of Notes sur l' A: gie- 
terre. The brilliant and acute French- 
man gave a curious list of the reasons why 
upfaithfulness was so much rarer among 
wives in England than in France. First 
of all, he said, English girls are more 
accustomed to self-control, having been 
free from their childhood; they are less 
subject to romantic illusions, because they 
have associated with young men; they 
have developed thoughtfulness and good 
sense by a solid education; they have 
heard their fathers talk politics and busi. 
ness, and have gained some acquaintance 
with real life. In the countries where 
women have’most freedom, responsibility, 
and so-called ‘‘publicity,” social morals 
are highest; and conversely. 

On the divorce question, women enter- 
tain a great diversity of opinions; but the 
strict view prevails more generally among 
women than among men. The average 
woman has little sympathy with plaints 
about “the monotony of monogamous 
marriage, and the pain, amounting to 
anguish, which men experience when con- 
fronted every day with the same woman” 
—a ‘*monotony” which Mrs. Linton thinks 
women find as oppressive as do men. The 
mass of women believe in monogamy 
more firmly, and live up to it more faith- 
fully, than the mass of men. They detest 
vice so heartily that Ouida—one of the 
few advocates of loose theories among 
women—opposes woman suffrage on the 
express ground that she fears women 
would make too stringent laws in favor 
of social purity. 

Two great English magazines lately 
published a list of Englishwomen for and 
against woman suffrage. Mrs. Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, whose devotion to her 
illustrious blind husband has become pro- 
verbial, was chiefly active in collecting 
the names in favor of suffrage. The names 
of remonstrants were collected largely by 
Mrs. Eliza Lynn Linton, who is separated 
from her husband. The separation may 
not have been her fault. But a woman 
who has conspicuously failed to make her 
own domestic relations a success ought 
not to be constantly denouncing the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage for their supposed 
lack of wifely virtues, as Mrs. Linton has 
done for years. 

Whatever her views may be on the di- 
vorce question, every wise woman hates 
“laxity of sexual relations ;” and the wiser 
she is, and the wider view she has of its 
consequences, both to the individual and 
to the race, the worse she will hate it. 
Something may be said of the readiness of 
many women to subordinate public inter- 
ests to their individual wishes in some 
other respects; but in this matter of social 
morality it is far more common for a man 
to follow out his selfish individual wishes 
in defiance of the public good, than fora 
woman. Itmay be largely in consequence 
of the heavier social penalty exacted of 
the woman; but whatever the cause, the 
fact is unquestionable. 

There is not, and never will be, any 
general ‘‘revolt against matrimony” on 





the part of women. The revolt is against 








the unjust and unequal conditions fi 
trimony which have been establis 


one-sided legislation. ‘That is a 


by 
which is growing irresistibly, and in} 
the best men are fighting side b . 


with the best women. 


A. 8. 





The sooner 
the more completely it succeeds, t ; 
ter it will be both for the individu 
for the race. ae 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


‘*‘Rotator,” in The Voice, doub 
rightfulness and expediency of 
suffrage, on the ground that the in 
factor of government is the family, and 
that the unity of the family is inc 
tent with the individuality and ind 
dence of the wife. Suffragists take thames 
with both propositions. : 

1. The integral factor of ini 
not the family, but the individual Citi Zeta 
Bachelors and widowers are voters eq 
with married men. Women are taxed 
governed as individuals. History s 
no State where suffrage, either in th 
or in practice, has ever been limited to 
male heads of families. But even as 
ing that the family should be the poli 
unit, the unity of the family does not 
ply the subjection of the wife. The 
family is a noble and permanent partnéf 
ship of equals, with reciprocal rights = 
duties. ‘There can be no ideal home bas 
upon superiority and subjection. E 
happy household has, and must have, tae 
heads, and the ‘two heads are better that 
one.” Tennyson has truly described it am 
‘Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world.’’ g® 

It is true that the popular conception 
marriage falls short of this noble equal 
—that men are too often domineeri 
women too often servile. Buta Christ 
family, a civilized family, a republi 
family, must ever rest upon the equal 
of man and woman as husband and wif 

2. Again, ‘‘Rotator” affirms that in wa 
ing the streets, the visible city seems buiff,, 
supervised, protected and maintained sol@® 
ly by men. Hence he infers that mei 
alone should be factors in its administra® 
tion. He forgets that all these works af® 
created by men who have been born, rear 
and trained by women, and who are clothed 
fed and kept in working order from day 
day by the Jabors of women. There ar® 
as Many women in the city as men. They 
work as many hours, and are equally neo 
essary. Infancy and childhood are prelimi- 
naries of every humanexistence. Acit ~ 
men alone would become within a ce’ 
a ruin and a solitude. Women, asv 


Op 
as property-owners, and as tax-r _ are 
one-half of our citizens, and e. .ed te 


equal representation. t 
3. Again, ‘‘Rotator” asserts that ‘just te 
the degree that woman fulfils her highest 
duties as mother and wife is she unfitted 
for governmental and political duties.’> 
This is not true. We invite him to read 
the description of the model wife an& 
mother in the last chapter of Proverbs—?~ 
perhaps the most ancient writing in the, 
Bible—and he will blush at his narrow 
conception of the sphere of woman. ; 
Suffragists claim that women are needed, 
as voters because they are unlike men, and 
will bring into the government the very 
qualities in which men are deficient. As 
there can be no complete or happy home: 
without the harmonious co-operation of 
one man and one woman, so there can be, 
no complete or happy State without the 
harmonious political co-operation of all its. 


citizens, men and women. H. B. B. 
LLNS 
WHITE SLAVES IN NEW YORK TENE- 
MENTS. 


Miss Ida M. Van Etten, in her address 
before the American Federation of Labor, 
graphically depicted the deplorable con- 
dition of the girls and women whose pov- 
erty and ignorance make them the victims 
of the ‘‘sweating” system. 

The ‘‘sweater” is usually a man who 
owns several sewing machines, and uses 
his apartments in a vile tenement for his 
work-rooms. All the functions of family ” 
life are carried on in three or four cramped, - 
stifling rooms, where a score of half-clad. 
men and women are at work. Every san- 
itary law is violated, the filth is horrible, 
and there is no doubt that the germs of 
various diseases are carried throughout 
the land in the clothing made in the 
‘*sweaters’” dens. 

About three months ago, Miss Van Etten 
succeeded in getting thirty-five coat- 
makers together for the purpose of organ- 
ization. From them she learned of the 
hardship and injustice to which they are 
subjected. 

The ‘“‘sweater” pays so much a day, 


usually from fifty cents to one dollar, butin — 
order to receive this sum the worker must ~ 


perform a certain task—so many pieces of 
work. This task is beyond the ability of 
any girl to perform in any decent work- 
day, or at any reasonable degree of swift- 


ness. To do even a portion of it, the girls 
must begin at five or six o’clock in the | 


morning and work until late at night. 
Even with these hours, it is the exception 
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when a worker finishes her task in a day, 
but she is not paid for a day until the 
allotted task is fully completed. So that, 
even with these inhuman hours and the 
frightful rste of speed with which these 


girls worked, one day’s work always | 


lapped over upon the next, and although 
doing six and often even seven days’ work 
of from sixteen to eighteen hours’ dura- 
tion, they rarely received more than four 
days’ pay. 

The thirty-five girls, many of whom 
were mere children, were not like other 
young girls in any respect. They were 
pale, spiritless, bent, and weary—so young, 
and yet with all youthful joy and buoyancy 
crushed out of them by the workings of a 
social system which systematically al- 
lows the weaker to go to the wall. 

A short time ago, one firm of cloak- 
manufacturers, Meyer, Jonassen & Co., 
decided no longer to use the contract 
or sweating system. They propose to 
open a model factory, with the best sani- 
tary conditions. ‘They will employ about 
one thousand hands. Nearly one-half of 
these will be American girls, and all will 
be paid living wages. It is believed that 
the firm will succeed in this advance step, 
and that other firms may be forced to fol- 
lo v in their wake, and thus do away with 
an abominable system, which menaces 
public health and enslaves its employees. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New YORK, JAN. 1, 1891. 
Baditors Woman's Journal; 
The Ladies’ Health Protective Union has 
been commendably active this season. At 
the annual election of officers, Mrs. Clark 





Bell was chosen president, Mrs. Ravenhill | 


and Mrs. Newton vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Sarah Ostram recording secretary, Mrs. 
Trautman corresponding secretary, and 
Miss Theresa Barcalow chairman of the 
board of directors. Several meetings have 
been held at the residence of Mrs. A. M. 
Palmer, whoisavaluablemember. Efforts 
have been made to improve the condition of 
the streets, and to prevent the accumula- 
tion of refuse at the dumps. The ladies have 
had several interviews with Commissioner 
Beattie, who has charge of the street-clean- 
ing department. ‘They are sanguine that 
their representations have been of use. 
By the way, during Mr. Beattie’s recent 
absence, Miss Cynthia Westover, his secre- 

-y, had entire charge of his department, 

“ng to the orderings of the men, pay- 

as 

Mrs. aily Kempin, LL. D., is making 
a success of the law school for women at- 
tached to the University of New York. 
She has twelve pupils in her class, and de- 
scribes them as earnest and interested. 
Already there are twenty endowed scholar- 
ships. Five of her pupils have taken ad- 
vantage of this opportunity, and are hop- 
ing to make the law their profession. The 
other seven are wealthy society women. | 
One of them is Mrs. George B. McClellan, 
wife of the son of the celebrated General. 
Some of these ladies are the wives of law- | 
yers, who wish to be intelligent compan- | 
ions for their husbands in their work; | 
others are desirous of learning how to | 
manage their own estates; while others 
again intend to make practical use of their 
knowledge. Mrs. Leonard Weber is presi- 
dent of the board of directors, and Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi and Mrs. ex-Mayor 
Hewitt are among the directors. In ad- 
dition to the lectures delivered in the regu- 
lar course at the University, afternoon lec- 
tures are also to be given at the residence 
of Mrs. Hewitt. Young women through- 
out the country who desire to pursue the 
study of the law, but have not the means, 
are reminded that of the twenty endowed 
scholarships in this school, only five are 
taken, so that there are fifteen vacancies 
awaiting pupils. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. HENRIETTA J. PARTRIDGE, who 
has long been identified with the interests 
of equal suffrage in Wisconsin, died at her 
residence in Whitewater, Dec. 13. She had 
experienced much limitation in active ser- 
vice from the suffering incident to a mys- 
terious disease, which for several years 
baffled the skill of physicians, and for the 
last six months has kept her in the seclu- 
sion of her chamber, in constant expscta- 
tion of the transition to a life beyond our 
sight. At last the weary waiting ended, 
and, as she had desired, she passed gently 
away in quiet sleep. 

In every department of advancement 
and progressive movement toward a high- 
er ideal of womanhood, she had ever been 
intensely interested. A woman of much 
culture herself, and of positive character, 
she has made an impress upon all associ- 
ated with her in philanthropic work, which 
has been a strong incentive to hopeful 
effort. The advancement of temperance 
engaged much of her time and thought. 
A few years since, there was a hopeful 
opportunity to free our city from its curse 











of saloons, but after the unwearied labor | 
of women, long and faithfully wrought, 
she came to see that their effort was hope- 
less without the ballot, and thencefor- 
ward she gave her time and failing 
strength to extend the interest of women 
in that direction. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that life passed away before ber 
hopes were fulfilled in the universal en- 
franchisement of women. May the enthu- 
siasm with which Mrs. Partridge labored 
for this, long continue an inspiration to 
all who knew her in earnestly working 
and hopefully waiting for its accomplish- 
ment! 8. 8. G. | 

Whitewater, Wis., Dec. 29, 1890. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Gladstone celebrated his eighty-first | 
birthday on the 29th ult. 

Mme. Anna Maria Mozzoni has been | 
nominated as member of the Italian Parlia- | 
ment by the Socialists. 

The Boston Political Class will hold its | 
next meeting at the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Wednesday, Jan. 7. 

The Woman’s Medical College of Cincin- 
nati is now established upon its own basis, 
being set apart as a distinct school. 


The Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is flourishing, and proposes 
soon to have a club-house and a bowling 
alley. 

Miss Lilian Whiting, editor of the Bos- 
ton Budget, assembled a brilliant gathering 
of her friends at the Brunswick, Dec. 30. 
Many well-known men and women were 
present. 

Miss Alice Parker, attorney-at-law; has 
moved to No. 33 Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton, Rooms 12 and 13. Clients who have 
gone to Miss Parker through our paper 
will please notice this change of address. 

Miss Lydia Mitchell Dame, niece of 
Maria Mitchell, read a delightful paper, 
on *'The Passion Play as I Saw It,” last 
Sunday, Dec. 28, at the Women's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, in this city. 


The Woman's Tribune will be issued 
from Washington during the rest of the 
winter, and all exchanges and communica- 
tions for it should now be addressed to 
1406 G Street, N. W. 

At the annual commencement exercises 
of the nurse-training school of the Wom- 
an’s Hospital, in Philadelphia, the diplomas 
were delivered to the elass of tweoty by 
Mrs. Richard C. Bunting, treasurer of the 
Board of Managers, after which the class 
gave illustrations to the audience of their 
methods of preparing dishes for the sick, 
and also gave exercises including the dif- 
ferent modes of bandaging patients. 

The Moral Education Association and 
the Ladies’ Physiological Institute co- 
operate in giving the following course of | 
lectures in Wesleyan Hall: 














Jan. 8. “Is Polite Society Polite?’’ By Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe. 

Jan. 15. ‘Middle Aged Women.” By Mrs. | 
Kate Gannett Wells. | 

Jan. 22. “Ethics of Amusements.”’ By Wm. | 
H. Baldwin, Esq. 

Jan. 29. ‘Evolution of Morals."” By Mrs. 


Ellen B. Dietrick. 

Two bright Chicago women, Isabella A. 
Wylie and Elizabeth A. Gougar, have | 
formed a novel firm. They took the money 
earned by school-teaching, united’ their 
capital, and opened an office at 108 Dear- 
born Street, under the firm name of Wylie 
& Gougar. Here they deal in real estate, 
loans and renting. The Chicago Post says 
they already have more business than they 
can attend to. Their customers are largely 
school-teachers. 

The Woman’s Alliance of Chicago has 
called the attention of the health depart- 
ment to the fact that the little cash-girls 
in the big stores in that city are over- 
worked and underpaid. It is said that in 
some stores they have to work fourteen 
hours a day for wages averaging from 
$2.50 to $3 per week; that they are not 
allowed sufficient time to rest or eat their 
meals; and that they receive no extra pay 
for extra labor. The health department 
has threatened to expose these firms unless 
the evils complained of are remedied. 

The National Pageant has just been re- 
produced at St. Paul, Minn., by Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, with great éclat. The news- 
papers of the city are profuse in glowing 
descriptions, Impassioned headlines at- | 
test the delight of the exuberant reporters. 
‘In a Blaze of Glory,” “Society in Silk 
and Satin upon the Stage of the Grand 
Opera House,” *‘Mimic Scenes in which 
Heroes Took Part a Quarter-Century | 
Ago,” “Successful Representation of the 
Much-Heralded National Pageant,” **His- 
torical Sketches which Evoked the Pa- 
triotism of the Audience,” are phrases 
taken at random froma single paper. The 
tableaux were explained by Col. J. H. 
Davidson, Superintendent of Schools Gil- 
bert. and Miss Leonora Austin. The enter- 
tainment is declared to have been ‘‘a suc- 
ce doth socially and financially.” It 
Ww iven in aid of the People’s Church 
I ” Society Urgan Fund, the Women’s 
¢ jan Home, and St. Luke’s Hospital. 








| woman's franchise. 

















Pat, Jan. 6, 1874. 
Pat, Feb. 15, 1876. 


FLYNT WAIST or TRUE CORSET: 


No. 1 represents a nigh comet garment. No. 2, a low-necked one 
which admits of being 
illustrate our mode of adjusting the “Flynt Hose Support” each side 
of the hip; also, the most correct way to app'y the waist-bands for 
the drawers, under and outside 
shows the Flynt Extension an 
mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ Waist, with Hose Supports attached. 
No. 6, how we dress very little people. 
warp threads of the fabrics cross at right angles in the back, there- 
by ensuring in every waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
ever constructed. 

“It is universally indorsed by eminent physicians as the most 
Scientific Waist or Corset known. 


THE FLYNT WAIST 


is the only garment manufactured where the material of which it is 
made is shrunk before cut, the only one which in its natural con- 
struction contains a 


SHOULDER BRACE 


which supports the bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to large 
girls or women) thereby overcomes the objectionable abdominal de- 
velopment. The Flynt Waist, fitting superbly, permits that most 


1igh in the back and low front. No. 3 is to 


No.4 
Nursing Waist, appreciated b 


etticoats and dress skirts. 


No. 7 illustrates how the 


desirable grace of motion possible only with perfect respiration gained by freedom from compression. 
or singers, actresses, teachers, or pupils of elocution or physical exercise, or equestrians or invalids, 
for every girl or woman, the Flynt waist is unequalled, Thousands of ladies, whom we have fitted by 


mail satisfactorily, are constantly blessing the inventor. 
#3 Our “Manual,” containing 48 pages of reading matter relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes 
of Under-dressing, SENT FREE to any physician or lady on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The Guthrie Daily News gives the fol- 
lowing account of the plea for equal suf 
frage made by women of Oklahama before 
the Legislature of that Territory: 


‘*The House was all day in committee of 
the whole on council bill No. 34, pertain- 
ing to elections. At 10 o’clock a delega- 
tion of ladies visited the body as represen- 
tatives of the woman's suffrage society, 
and petitioned it to pass laws favorable to 
A short talk was 
made by Mrs. Thomas B. George, who is 
reported to be quite a scholar, and certain- 
ly her address indicated such a fact. Never- 
theless, the House killed the clause pro- 
viding for woman’s suffrage.” 


Miss Isabella Holland, who won the 
$3,500 offered in the Boston Globe's great 
Christmas voting contest, received 1,960,- 
716 votes. Miss Holland was born in Bos- 
ton, educated at her public schools, and 
entered the great firm of Jordan, Marsh & 
Co., eleven years ago, where she has since 
been employed, having spent five years of 
that time ia the glove, and six in the cos- 
tume department. Her success as a sales- 
woman is phenomenal, and her true char- 
acter is best described in the words of her 
present superintendent, who says: ‘‘She 
treats alike the poor and the rich customer, 
and has the same pleasant smile and gentle 
voice for the cash boy or girl.” 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes from 
Washington, D. C., to the Warren (0.) 
Tribune: 

“The women commissioners of the 
World’s Fair are hammering away at the 
members of both Houses bevause it seems 
there is a disposition on the part of some 
ofticials somewhere to cut down the com- 
mission to fifteen members. These very 
women who, in assembly a few weeks ago, 
whispered it about softly that there were 
a great number of real suffragists in that 
assembly, and that they thought nothing 
so dreadful as a politics-seeking woman— 
these very women are now not only beg- 


| ging of all the members they know to vote 
} against the reduction of their number, but 


are really prodding the other members of 
the board to go and do likewise. 


working for women.” 


Lewis Ford writes that a mistake was 
made in the WOMAN’s JOURNAL’s report of 
the recent Quarterly Meeting of represen- 
tatives from the Massachusetts Leagues. 
The statement that men are not eligible to 
office in the North Abington League is an 
error. Mr. Ford says: ‘I have acted asa 
member of the executive committee fora 
number of years—ever since the associa- 
tion was organized—and within a few 
weeks I have suggested to the secretary 
of the League the propriety of placing 
some one else on the committee in my 
stead, because of my inability to attend 
many of the meetings. While I have 
always been in favor of having women 
hold most of the offices in suffrage leagues 
as a matter of experimental helpfulness, I 
fail to see the consistency of making ita 
ruling principle to delegate all the offices 
distinctively to one sex. Our object as 
suffragists is the equality of the sexes— 
mutual helpfulness. Let us fightit out on 
this line.” 

More than a year ago, Mrs. Eliza Mc- 
Connell, of Oxford, O., died, bequeath- 
ing $600 to the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, $600 
to the National Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and $600 to the Samaritan Mis- 
sion at Kansas City. Her executor’s law- 
yer contested the validity of the bequests, 
possibly as asserted by persons well 
acquainted with him, for the sake of in- 
creasing his own fees; for Mrs. McConnell 
was of perfectly sound mind, had no chil- 
dren living, and had written her will ina 
way which left no reasonable doubt as to 
her intentions. But, as she had drawn up 
the will herself, one or two slight infor- 
malities gave the executor a handle, and 
he took it. Aftera good deal of delay and 
trouble, the case has at last been decided 
in favor of the will; and the Snffrage As- 
sociation, the JOURNAL, and the Samaritan 
Mission have all received their legacies, 


This, |. 
| then, gives us a new class of women 


Columbus Avenue cars pass the house from all depots. 


minus the costs of the suit. It is a mat- 
ter of rejoicing that Mrs. McConnell’s 
generous intentions have not been wholly 
frustrated, as were those of Francis Jack- 
son many years ago. Hon. P. Mallon who 
conducted the case for the legatees de- 
serves the thanks of suffragists for his 
perseverance, skill, and ability. 





For internal cramps and internal chills, John- 
son’s Anodyne Liniment excels anything in use. 





You will find a splendid assortment of gloves 
at Miss Fisk's, 44 Temple Place. 





How is your cold? Use Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment, or it may last all winter; certain fact! 





Glove Store 
TREMONTST. 


Beyien. 
ONLY 
One Place in Boston 


where you can get OORNS, BUNIONS 
and INGROWING NAILS OURED and 
SHOES made to prevent them, and LOOK 
WELL at the same time, and that is at 


‘ APPLETON’S, 


46 TEMPLE PLACE, 
UP ONE FLIGHT. 


CHICKERINGC HALL, 


Wednesday Evening, Jan. 7, at 8. 
SECOND RECITAL BY THE 


Eichberg String Quartet. 


Miss Lillian Shattuck, Ist violin. Miss Franziska 
Grebe, 2d violin. Miss Emma Grebe, viola. Miss Laura 
Webster, violoncello. Assisted by Mr.James H. Rick- 
etson, tenor; Mrs. Field, pianist. 

Programme — Quartet, G major, No, 12, Mozart. 
Songs by Handel and Brahms. Quartet, A minor, Bar- 
xell (first time). 

Tickets, $1. Students’ tickets, 50 cents. For sale at 
Chickering warerooms. 


Most Worthy Books for Purchase 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS, 
33 songs— each one a Gem. Price, $1, in heavy 
paper, $1.25 in boards, and $2 in gilt binding. 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
A new and qepetensy revised collection of the best 
and most celebrated Irish songs. Some of the best 
melodies in existence, and bright, spirited words. 
66 songs. Price, $1, in heavy paper, $1.25 in boards, 
and $2 in gilt binding. 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. ) 


86 














Cloth 


All are Valuab 


PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1, 4 pieces 
PIANO CLASSICS. Vol.2, . 31 » 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. . . @ * 
POPULAR DANCE COLLECTN,6 “ 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, “ 
OPERATIC PIANO COLLECT'N, 19 operas. J 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Eminent Com- 
POSERS. A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


SONG CLASSICS, Vol. 1, 50 songs 3 
SONG CLASSICS. Vol. 2, 39 i 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voices, 47 “ |S © 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, . . 3% “ |%.3 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS,LowV'es,40 “ | SS 
CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS, 33“ sess 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, . 6 ¢ «| Aes 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO + E508 
SING, . . . . + . 1 “ | Seg 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. | J 3 
2 
g 
E 





Any book mailed postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


E. Ss. DODCE, M. D., 


24 Boylston St., cor. Tremont, 


BOSTON. 


Special treatment of Threatened Consumption and 
all diseases of the Lungs and Heart. 

All necessary medicines furnished, although more 
importance is attached to advice and management 





AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS ST. THEATRE, 


Isaac B. Ric, Proprietor and Manager. 








ONE WEEK ONLY. 
Monday, January 5, 


GILLETTE'S 


GREAT COMEDY, 


“All the Comforts of Home,” 


With its Big New York 
Cast. 


CLOBE THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Ma, JouN STETSON. 








ONE WEEE ONLY. 


Commencing Monday, Jan. 5, 
The Representative Irish Comedian, 


W. J. SCANLAN, 


In his New Play, 


MYLES AROON 


Hear Scanlan’s New Songs every evening at 7.45. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 


BEST SEATS ONE DOLLAR. 
Others 75c., 50c. and 25c. 





Monday, Jan, 12, the Duff Opera Gempanry, 


‘NEW BOOKS > 


“Takes higher rank thas any other book of the season 
intended for Young People, and is, in Lc 
than its amusing predecessor, which reovansed the ad- 
ventures of Baron Tramp and his ight ful (og 
is bi 
noes the 














Bulger. With the humorous tone of the 

a sweet and kindly spirit that much ew 

charms of its wild adventures,” sayst .¥. Trtdune of 
of 


The Wonderfal Deeds and 


LITTLE GIANT BOAB 
And His Talking Raven Tabib 
By INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD. Hyotuecty illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson, Quarto, cloth, $2.00, 


A LOST JEWEL 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Whistrated by 

Jessie McDermott. Two colors cloth, $1.00, 

Not every little Italian tamborine girl is a ae 
in disguise, but children will enjoy nevertheless the 
dainty heroine of “A Lost Jewel,” whose adventures 
are as romantic as the most imaginative little reader 
could dream of. Mrs. Harriet l’rescott Spofford’s de- 
lightful manner of telling a story is well illustrated in 
the little sketch of the Maurice family and the adopted 
princess. The children are most sympathetically 
sketched, and even grandmother, who has suspicions 
about the lost jewel, is welcomed, because like the other 
characters she is real flesh and blood.— Boston Journal, 


J.T. Trowbridge’s New Story 


By J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 
Boys all like the stories of J. T. Trowbridge. They 
deal with boy nature as it Is. His boys are hearty 
healthy boys, who work their way under difficulties. and 
generally have a knowledge or instinct as to the ri ht, 
but for all that they are not young angels with their 
wings tucked away under their jackets.—Plain ler. 
The 3d of THE START IN LIFE SERIES 

Illustrated, Boxed, per volume, $1.00, 
The Start in Life Biding His Time 
The Kelp Gatherers 


Oliver Optic’s New Story 


ON THE BLOCKADE. 


Emblematic dies. Cloth, two colors, Illustrated, $1.50, 
Oliver Optic is a prince of story tellers, and every- 

body, young and old, will be interested in these stortes. 

They are not history, but are historical pictures. We 

shall wait with interest for the next in the ¥ 

~Religious Heraid. 

THE 3p OF 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES 

3 volumes, Illustrated. Boxed. Per volume, $1.50, 

Taken by the Enem On the Blockade 

ithia the Enemy’s Lines 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND 


a | DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “Perseverance’ 
a “Practical Boat Sailing,” ete. Cloth. Ilus- 

trated. 5 

The author of “Perseverance Island” gives } 4 - 

teresting book in this story of a voyage in 

ship “Maryland.” The scenes and incidents of - 

day life on board ship, and the detail of the sailors’ life 

at sea, the hard work and strict discigtine as well as the 

amusements of Jack Tar, are described in aclear and 


lively manner. As the voyage coattouen, the reader’ 
will be immensely interested In the ingenious devices 
of the captain and Mr. Frisbee for breaki the 


monotony of the voyage, as Well as by the sdvestures 
among the pirates in the China Seas. 


THE DEMAGOGUE 


A Posthumous Novel,-“B Fd R. Weck» ("Petre 
leum V. Nasby”). Cloth, $ DD, 

A very seroney written and powerful novel of 
political life, left in manuscript by Mr. Locke at the: 
time of bis death. It traces the career of a young man 
of lowest origin, from his boyhood, when he makes u 
his mind that he will have an education and a career in 
life. His early struggles and success are capitaily 
portrayed, as well as his career after the demon of 
political ambition takes possession of him, and hard- 
ens his soul to all sentiments of honor, gratitads 
and love. The schemes of political wire-pulling 
management, and the reckless ambition for office and 
its daring unscrupulousness, show a wonderful knowl- 
edge of men and means in political manceuvering. 
The final defeat and punishment, for betrayal of 
friends and trust, show that the path of the ue 
is not the safe one to follow, however promising may 
be the early career, 


Sold by all bookseHers, and by movil on 
receipt of price, I lethates Demwrtpties dthateoue 


mailed free, 


LEE AND SHEPARD 





PUBLISHERS - - 10 Milk 8t., Boston 
GLOVES 
Lie 
All Occasions 
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MISS M. F. FISK’S, 








than to extensive dosing. 


44 Temple Place. 

















RECOGNITION. 


BY MAUD BENNIE BURTON 








I and my Soul stood face to face, alone. 
(Oh Soul, how black and scarred thou art, when 
known!) 
And my Soul said: 
“Look at me well, because I am thine own. 
Year in and out I grew as thou hast grown, 
And my feet followed in the way thine led.” 


Facing my Soul in dread at twilight drear, 
I shrank away and cried aloud in fear. 
Then my Soul said: 
“Ay! ery and call; no man will ever hear; 
Nothing will answer but the echoes clear. 
Dost thou, then, shun the path thine own feet 
tread?” 
Alone, but for my Soul, at close of day, 
Small wonder that I cried and shrank away. 
But my Soul said: 
**We are alone here, in the twilight gray. 
Thos hypocrite! Fall on thy knees und pray. 
Why fearest thou me? I followed. Thou—hast 
led.” —Friends’ Intelligencer. 


— ———- ee 


THE IMMORTAL NOW. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 





Sit not blindfold, Soul, and sigh 
For the immortal By-and-by! 
Dreamer, seek not heaven afar 

On the shores of some strange star! 
This a star is—this, thine Ea th! 
Here the germ awakes to birth 

Of God's sacred life in thee, 

Heir of immortality! 


Inmost heaven its radiance pours 
Round thy windows, at thy doors, 
Asking but to be let in; 

Waiting to flood out thy sin; 

Offering thee unfailing health, 

Love’s refreshment, boundless wealth, 
Voices at thy life’s gate say, 

“Be immortal, Soul, to-day!” 


Thou canst shut the splendor out, 
Darken every room with doubt; 
From the entering angels hide 
Under tinseled wefts of pride; 
While the pure in heart behold 
God in every flower unfold— 
While the poor His kingdom share, 
Reigning with Him everywhere. 


Oh, let Christ and sunshine in! 
Let His love its sweet way win! 
Nothing human is too meun 

To receive the King unseen; 

Not a pleasure or a care 

But celestial robes may wear; 
Impulse, thought and action may 
Live immortally to-day. 


Balance not in scales of time 

Deathless destinies sublime! 

What vague future can weigh down 
This great Now that is thine own? 
Love were miserly that gave 

Only gifts beyond the grave. 

Heaven makes every earth-plant thrive; 
All things are in God alive. 


Oh, the stifled bliss and mirth 

At the weary heart of Earth, 

We, her children, might awake! 
Songs would from her bosom break; 
Toil, unfettered from its curse, 
God's glad purpose would rehearse, 
If with Him we understood 

Of creation—"It is good.” 


Soul, perceive thy perfect hour! 

Let thy life burst into flower! 
Heaven is opening to bestow 

More than thou canst think or know. 
Now to thy true heights arise, 

Enter now thy Paradise! 

In to-day, to-morrow see! 


Now is immortulity! 
—Christian Union. 





A BLAOK SHEEP, 


BY PAULINE PHELPS. 


- Aunt Ann stood in the doorway looking 
at me doubtfully. ‘I don't know about 
letting her take it, Moses,” she said. ‘It 
seems as if a girl of thirteen ought to be 
old enough, and if it was Milly I shouldn’t 
think of worrying. But I never saw 
Bertha’s beat for carelessness. As Mis’ 
Stevens said yesterday, she's the black 
sheep of the family, and always will be.” 

Thad heard this remark often enough to 
grow hardened to it, and never dreamed 
of taking offence. But Uncle Moses, who 
had prophesied, years before, that I should 
“make somethin’ some time,” and still 
held to that opinion, put down the dipper 
to say, with more than ordinary emphasis : 
**You let her takeit, Ann. °*Tain’t more’n 
a mile ‘cross lots, and the money’!I git there 
jest as safe as if I stopped in the middle of 
hayin’ to go.” 

‘It’s better to leave the haying over a 
day than to lose thirty dollars,” sighed 
Aunt Ann, sepulchrally. ‘*But you'll have 
your own way about it, whatever I do or 
say. Only I want you to remember, if 
anything happens, Moses, who it was that 
sent her.” 

“‘Wa-al,” hastily assented Uncle Moses, 
as he started for the hay field. That one 
word was a great favorite of his. Heused 
it in the affirmative and negative; to ex- 
press pleasure or vexation; when Ann 
scolded, or the cow kicked over the milk- 
pail. Once when, at the age of four, I dis- 
tinguished myself by f«lling head first 
into the spring and crawling out unaided, 
he was startled into the incredulous ejacu- 
lation, *‘Wa-al, wa-al!’”’ but that deviation 
never occurred again. 

Aunt Ann, deprived of one listener, 
turned tome. ‘I don’t know but what it 
is just as wellfor you to go,”’ she admitted. 
**We promised to pay for the cow the fif- 
teenth, and she’s particular to the hour. 
But [ wish it was Milly visiting here in- 
stead of you. Aunt Augusta is the same 





relation to your family as she is to me, 
and it wouldn’t surprise me if she took it 
into her head to do something for some of 
you children. I do hope, Bertha, if she 
inquires who you are, you'll try and act so 
as not to spoil the chances of the rest of 
the family.” 

I brushed my hair in a way intended to 
express the utmost indifference to Aunt 
Augusta, her likes and dislikes. Secretly, 
I was a good deal excited. Ever since I 
could remember I had heard fabulous 
stories of the benevolence, keenness, and 
business capacity of this great-aunt of 
ours, who manuged every detail of the 
large estate herself. And now, instead of 
gazing at this paragon from the remote 
distance of across the church, I was to see 
her face to face. The event was even of 
enough consequence in my eyes to jus- 
tify a little extra pains with my toilet. 
‘*Perhaps,” I hazarded, as I donned my 
best gloves, ‘‘she’ll take a fancy to me, 
and give me a musical education.” 

‘She won't,” declared Aunt Ann, witha 
decision that left no room for hope. ‘‘She’s 
one of the most particular women [ ever 
saw, and any one she takes a fancy to 
would have to look as if they’d just come 
out of a bandbox. You could fix up all 
you was a-mind to, you wouldn’t have the 
style to please her. Itisn’*tin you. Milly, 
now, would be a girl after her own heart. 
I was thinking the other day I believed I'd 
try to get her acquainted with Milly.” 

I gave a disgusted look at the reflection 
of my thin, brown face and lank body in 
the glass, and mournfully decided Aunt 
Ann was right. Oh, dear, dear! why was 
not I Milly? Or, if I must be myself, 
why could not I have been born with a 
taste for sewing and ‘fixing up,’ instead 
of for climbing trees, and racing the old 
horse round the lots bareback? I puzzled 
over this conundrum till I was well on my 
way, only to give it up as unanswerable. 
“But at any rate,” I decided, philosophi. 
cally, as [ pulled my big shade-hat farther 
over my eyes, ‘‘I can show her I know 
how to act, if I don’t look as if I’d come 
out of a bandbox.” I had always been 
sure I could talk better than Millicent, and 
over this reflection I became quite my- 
self again, and went on picking my way 
through the pasture, whistling ‘Yankee 
Doodle.” What if I was a black sheep? 
If my dresses chose to tear, and my shoes 
to wear out sooner than other people’s, I 
was sure it wasn’t any faultof mine. And 
there couldn’t be anything wrong inclimb- 
ing trees or riding the old horse bareback. 
Of course, I shouldn’t do it when I was 
grown up, and a great piano-player, but— 

‘*Halloo!” 

The voice seemed to come from some- 
where underground. I stopped and looked 
around. The only living creature in sight 
was a brindle cow, which stood on the 
edge of a bank, pensively looking over. I 
waited a moment, and then shouted in re- 
turn: ‘*Halloo! Where are you? What 
do you want?” 

“Down the bank. 
was the answer. 

My first glance down the steep ledge ex- 
plained the cow's interest in the situation. 
There, at the bottom of the ravine, in an 
uncomfortably cramped position, lay the 
smallest specimen of a brindled bossy calf 
Iever saw. By the side of the calf stood 
a boy—very freckled, very ragged, and 
some two years younger than myself— 
staring at me witha wonderfully disgusted 
expression. 

‘Was that you a-whistlin’?” 

‘*Yes. What do you want?” 

**Don’t want nothin’ o’ you,” he ex- 
plained in a deeply injured tone. “I 
thought you was a boy, an’ was goin’ to 
have yer help git this calf out. I can’t 
climb up with him alone. I’ve been tryin’ 
half an hour.” 

‘*Why don’t you go home and get some- 
body ?” I demanded, approaching perilous- 
ly near the edge in my eagerness to take 
in the situation. 

‘*Well, that’s what I've got to do; an’ I 
don’t s’p’ose he'll live till [ get back. I 
do’ know how long he’s ben here, but he's 
pretty well tuckered out. Brindle hid him 
in the bushes, I s’p’ose, an’ he tumbled in.” 

I hesitated. Old Brindle seemed to di- 
vine the situation, and looked at me with 
pleading eyes. But I should be sure to get 
my clothes torn somehow, and then Aunt 
Ann would talk about black sheep. 

“I'd help you myself, if it wasn't for my 
dress,” I said, regretfully, with a glance 
at my rufiles and frills. 

But the red-haired boy did not seem to 
be impressed by my kind intentions. He 
looked at me and grinned. ‘You help!’ 
heejaculated. “Huh! Youcouldn'tclimb 
down here, to say nothin’ of gittin’ back!” 

Dress, gloves, ribbons, were of no ac- 
count after that. The next moment I was 
scrambling down the almost perpendicular 
path. Il would not have owned it for the 
world, but it was harder work than I had 
imagined. I scratched my hands and tore 
my shoe; caught my dress on a twig, and 
once missed my footing and just escaped 
rolling to the bottom. But the descent 


Come over here!” 


_ between my sobs. 








that compelled the admiration of the boy 
with red hair, who said I ‘*beat any girl he 
ever see, and if I’d jest give him my hand 
once in a while on the way back, he'd re- 
member it of me.” 

I think we were an hour getting that 
calf up the bank; but it certainly was not 
my fault. I tore so many little three- 
cornered holes in my dress that I gave up 
trying to count them; clambered up the 
steepest places on my hands and knees, 
and was not a bit discouraged when, like 
the frog in the well, we climbed up one 
step and slipped back two. I broke my 
parasol, jammed a sliver in my finger, and 
lost my hair-ribbon. But the calf was 
placed on solid ground at last, old Brindle 
was pleased, and, in that first flush of vic- 
tory, I felt that I could afford to forget 
those little drawbacks. The red-haired 
boy regarded me rather pityingly as he 
said good-by. 

‘Miss White’s? Is that where you're 
goin’? There ’tis, right down at the foot 
of that big hill. I’m everso much obliged 
to you about the calf, miss; but it’s too 
bad you got mussed up so.” 

Five minutes later, a servant had ushered 
me in to wait ‘‘till the missus came.’’ 

‘*Some one to see Miss White on impor- 
tant business,” I heard her say, explaining 
outside, ‘‘A beggar girl, I guess.” 

‘*Beggar girl, indeed!” But just then I 
happened to glance at the large mirror op- 
posite, and sank back in the chair, for once 
actually frightened. I had known that 
my dress was torn, my hair frowzy, and 
my gloves stained; but the knowledge had 
not troubled me much. I was not Milly, 
and dress wouldn’t make much difference 
with a black sheep. What I had not 
known was that a smear of mud reached 
from my nose crosswise to my ear; and 
worse yet, the rent in my shoe had ex- 
tended to my stocking, leaving exposed a 
considerable part of a very muddy foot. 
‘*What,” thought I, springing to my feet, 
‘*what if I should spoil the chances of the 
rest of thefamily!” Before I could decide 
whether it was best to run or stay and 
brave it out, the door opened and Aunt 
Augusta came in; and then my last faint 
hope died away. She was so tall, so dig- 
nifled, and—so neat. ‘Oh, Milly, Milly!” 
I balanced myself on one foot in a desper- 
ate endeavor to conceal the ragged shoe, 
and told my errand with a courage born of 
despair. 

‘“*T have brought you the money for a 
cow—thirty dollars—from Mr. Moses 
Smith.” 

She looked at me, surprised. ‘Yes, 
thank you. I will give you a receipt. 
But, pardon me, I do not seem to recog- 
nize you. You are—” 

The air seemed full of voices, each one 
shouting louder than the rest: ‘Black 
Sheep!” **A Black Sheep!” **Black Sheep, 
and always will be!” 

‘I am Mrs. Smith's niece,” I stammered. 

‘What! Not one of George Lampson‘s 
children?’ There was certainly a good 
deal of surprise in her voice; and I felt 
that now, for the credit of the family, an 
explanation must be given. But she should 
never know—— 

“I should not have come looking this 
way,” I began, in my most dignified man- 
ner, wioking hard to keep back the tears. 
‘But I stopped to help a little boy get a 
calf up a ravine, and—” My long balance 
on one foot gave way. I staggered, made 
a wild plunge, and recovered myseif only 
by describiug a sort of half circle with the 
other foot, now almost bare. That, and 
the tremulous smile on Aunt Augusta‘s 
lips, was too much. The next minute I 
was crying as if my heart would break. 

“Ic isn’t that [care for myself,” I gasped 
“Only you—mustn't 
laugh-—-or—think any less of Sue—or—or 
Milly. It—it was my own fault, every bit 
of it. I looked all right when I started, an’ 
—and then I stopped to help a little boy 
with a calf, be—bévause he said I couldn't, 
and I tore my dress and my shoe, and I 
know Aunt Ann will be so mad, and—ohb, 
dear! ['m the black sheep of the family, 
and always shall be! and I don’t see how 
I can help it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
Aunt Ann that evening, when she heard 
the whole story, ‘‘that she actually wanted 
you to stay to dinner; and had you sit 
down with her, looking the way you did?” 

“Yes, ma‘am,”’ I answered meekly. ‘I 
washed my face, and her maidcombed my 
hair; but that was all.” 

‘*And then she asked you to come over 
and stay with her next week?” 

‘-Yes.” 

‘*Well, I can't understand it. If she 
takes a fancy to any one, she takes it for 
certain. You'll get your musical educa- 
tion, I guess, if you want it; and I only 
hope it »will do you some good. But I 
can’t see into it. You—and after you'd 
helped that little Irish boy with the calf, 
and got to looking the way you do now! 
It you had what you deserved, miss, it 
would be a good scolding.” 

‘There, there, Ann, what's the use of 





going on 80?” expostulated Uncle Moses. 
“She's done all right about the calf. I 
always said Bertha would make a smart 
girl.” 

“Smart! I never said but what she 
would,” exclaimed Aunt Ann. “But you 
know yourself, Moses Smith (this in great 
disgust), she’s the black sheep of the fam- 
ily, and always will be!”—Selected. 
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PARTICULARS FROM SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The recent vote in South Dakota for and 
against woman suffrage, and for and 
against the prohibition of Indian suffrage, 
is given below from the official returns: 























’ Woman Prohibition of 
Counties, Suffrage. Indian Suffrage. 
Yes, No, Yes. No, 
AUPOTE.ccceceees B24 554 336 468 
Beadle .. .cccces ¥10 1,212 O8y 1,122 
Kon Homme.... 318 1,304 638 1,058 
Brookings ....++ 660 1,346 632 1,345 
Brown ..sceceees 1,469 2,143 1,486 2,120 
Brule ..ceccceses S24 812 653 57t 
Bulfulo.....cee06 35 06 109 28 
Butte ooccccccses 126 209 81 299 
Campbell ....... 163 485 183 457 
Charles Mix .... 217 7il 646 281 
Clark .cccccccece 679 948 552 1,036 
Rae 402 «1,111 644 = 1,017 
Codington 488 1,122 763 Sot 
479 547 350 
77 621 500 
1,327 741 1,117 

770 252 77 
Douglas ........ 207 746 348 663 
Edmunds ....... 454 585 820 180 
Fall River ...... 408 405 820 523 
Faulk ..ccccccees 327 629 369 551 
Grant secocccees 374 915 737 528 
Hamlin 441 616 487 551 
Hand .ccccccese OAG 605 466 859 
Hanson .oceceeee 377 675 356 66 
Hughes ......ee6 485 666 478 7\s 
Hutchin-on ..... 154 1,480 952 666 
TNE +: sesnacees 210 119 280 
Jerauld ...eseeee 354 221 419 
King bury 1,042 1,156 659 
LObO.ccccccccece 1,012 825 654 
LAWTence,..sse 2,037 1,338 1,617 
Lincoln .....66 1,x89 1,045 856 
MeCook ..cccoce § 1,074 424 969 
McPherson....6. 152 608 73 806 
Marshall ........ 334 658 145 766 
Meade ...seecees 296 818 473 652 
Miner ......... 431 746 459 707 
Minnehaha...... 1,268 3,021 2,161 2,065 
MOOody ....eeeee8 408 827 56L 7il 
Vennington ..... 674 869 708 85 
Potter § .cc-cccce 204 453 218 510 
Roberts ......+.. 136 292 248 Ivt 
Sanborn.......++ 427 540 364 595 
MEE pécedecracs 981 1,315 1,088 1,236 
Sullv..ccccccccee 298 2 226 315 
Stanley.. 65 80 
Turner ..ccsseeee 466 1,457 824 1,058 
Union..... oes 408 1,552 534 1,382 
Wualworth....... 236 316 85 444 
Yankton ...sceee 326 1,816 727 1,385 
Total....... 22,072 45,682 29,593 38,676 

Plurality.... see. 22,710 jj —§ ceecs 9,08: 


The result justifies the action of the Na- 
tional-American Convention last February 
in voting to make the canvass. If the Re- 
publicans of South Dakota had continued 
to be, as they were last year, harmonious 
and united, and had given the party en- 
dorsement to woman suffrage as promised, 
a “campaign of education” would easily 
have changed 11,500 votes from the nega- 
tive to the affirmative, thereby carrying 
the suffrage amendment. But the sudden 
political cyclone converted an overwhelm- 
ing majority into a doubtful plurality, and 
compelled even friendly speakers of all 
parties to ignore the suffrage issue while 
fighting for their lives. The wonder is 
that, with three parties practically against 
us, the foreign element bitterly opposed, 
and the people generally in a condition 
bordering on destitution, we got one-third 
of the votes. The result exceeded my ex- 
pectations. H. B. B. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


CONFIDENCE. By HenryJames,Jr. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Riverside Series No. 29. Paper. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This story is characteristic of the author; 
beautiful in style, retined in expression, 
and making even trivial commonplaces 
readable and attractive. H.B B. 


PRUDENCE PALFREY. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside Series No. 
25. Paper. 50 cents. 


One of the author's brightest and most 
delightful stories. Portsmouth, N. H., and 
its charming society reproduced from 
memory. An illustration of the old say- 
ing, **’Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view.” H. B. B. 


TnE LOG OF THE MARYLAND: OR, ADVEN- 
TURES AT SEA. By Douglas Frazar. 
Boston. 1891. LeeandShepard. Price, 
$1.50. 


This is an animated and lifelike narra- 
tive of a voyage from Boston to China, 
with a tiger-hunt, aod a battle with pirates, 
and a jump on a shark's back, and the 
rescue of a beautiful young lady from a 
sinking ship, and no end of other thrilling 
adventures. If the attempt to create a 
pavy requires young seamen, this is the 
very book to inspire American boys with 
the disposition for a sailor's life. 

H. B. B. 


LitTLE HE AND SHE. By Grace Denio 
Litchfield, with Illustrations by Louis 
Maynelle. Boston: D. Lothrop Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 


The little boy and girl who supply the 
title of this handsome illustrated quarto 
are highly contrasted characters, a little 
overdrawn, perhaps, but lifelike. The 
stern old judge, his placid, o»stinate wife, 
and his reserved, resolute sister are equally 
welldrawn. Noone but a woman, anda 
woman of genius, could make out of half a 
dozen middle-aged people and two little 
homeless orphan waifs a story of entranc- 
ing interest. The mingled fun and pithos 
muke it a worthy companion of ‘Little 














Lord Fauntleroy,” and it will surely add 
to the already enviable reputation of its 
author. It is a beautiful tale, deserving 
perusal by young and old. H. B. B. 


OLp Soutu LEAFLETS. General Series 18 
to 22 inclusive. 


These tracts include No. 18, ‘Federal 
Constitution of the Swiss Confederation 
of May 9, 1874; No. 19, “The Bill of 
Rights,1689 ;” No.20,**Coronado’s Letter to 
Mendoza, Aug. 3, 1540;” No. 21, ‘Eliot's 
Brief Narrative of the Progress of the 
Gospel Among the Indians, 1670;” No. 
22, ‘‘Wheelock’s Narrative of the Indian 
Charity School in Lebanon, Conn., 1762.” 


SELECTIONS FROM HEINE'S PoEMs. Edited 
with notes by Horatio Stevens White. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 80 
cents. 


Such of Heine’s poems have been here 
selected as seem most worthy of preserva- 
tion. Reckless, bitter, cynical and irre- 
sponsible utterances have been omitted, 
but a sufficient variety has been retained 
to show the powers and passions of the 
poet,—his lucid style, his rippling versifica- 
tion, his mastery of the ballad, his portray- 
als of love, his sympathy with nabere, his 
wit, his hatred of aristocracy, his patriot- 
ism, Lis Judaism, his lifelong battle with 
di-ease and physical torture, his fearless 
deflance of death. It would be worth 
while to learn German if only to read 
Heine in the original. H. B. B. 


In My Nursery. By Laura E. Richards. 
Boston: hoberts Bros. 1890. 


This is a charming collection of nursery 
ballads, full of lively nonsense and quaint 
conceits, such as appeal to childish imag- 
inations. ‘The merry rhymes and gro- 
tesque illustrations make each other doubly 
effective. No better book since ‘*Mother 
Goose” than this for reading to children, 
who will cry, ‘‘Again, again,” and will 
never tire of its felicitous jingles. It is 
dedicated to ‘‘my mother, Julia Ward 
Howe,” in some pretty verses, of which 
one runs as follows: 


‘*Many years have blossomed by; 
Far and far from childhood I; 
Yet its sunrays on me fall 
Here among my children all. 
‘So among my babes I go, 
Singing high and singing low; 
Striving for the silver tone 
Which my memory holds alone.”’ 
H. B. B. 


THINE NOT MINE: A Sequel to “‘Changing 
Base.” By William Everett. Illustrated. 
Roberts Bros. 1890. Price, $1.25. 


This story of school boys, their teachers, 
games, and social relations, is full of life 
and vivacity. It is characteristic of the 
energetic author that he wrote it to throw 
off the weight of physical and mental pros- 
tration caused by an attack of the grippe. 
He recalled the characters of juvenile 
stories written twenty years befure, and 
inspired them with a purpose. 
the repulsiveness of a selfixh temper, and 
the shipwreck which indulgence and ab- 
sence of restraint often make of a boy’s 
happiness. ‘The sketch of a capable and 
resolute woman, who controlled and re- 
formed an unruly school, shows that Prof. 
Everett is superior to the prejudices of the 
average mile pedagogue, and recognizes 
the mental and moral equality of female 
teachers. The tone of the work is bracing 
and wholesome. H. B. B. 


A PARISIAN IN BRAZIL. Translated from 
the French of Mme. Toussaint-Samson. 
By Emma Toussaint. With original 
illustrations. Boston: James H. Earle. 
1891. Price, $1. 


Of all countries on the American contin- 
ent, Brazil is the richest in soil, the most 
brilliant in climate, and the most luxuriant 
in vegetation. Yet amid this gorgeous 
panorama, human life is most languid and 
society most torpid. A vivacious French- 
woman, who spent twelve years in that 
luxuriant wilderness, where beauty and 
equalor exist side by side, has given a 
graphic transcript of what she saw and 
felt. The picture is admirably sketched 
without affectation or pretence. It would 
be difficult to imagine conditions more ab- 
solutely unlike our own. For that very 
reason this book is both amusing and in- 
structive. The translation, notwithstand- 
ing occasional imperfect grammar, is faith- 
ful and sympathetic. In reading of races 
so diverse, of manners so corrupt, of lives 
so superstitious and iodolent, of charac- 
ters so despotic and servile, we wonder 
what sort of a republic that can be, which 
has just been inaugurated upon the ruins 
of the empire that seemed to this writer 
so popular and beneficent. H. B. B. 


Is Tats Your Son, My Lorp? By Helen 
~H. Gardener. Arena Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


This isa striking book, written with a 
good deal of powerand spirit. It has viv- 
idness, pathos and earnestness, but it is sen- 
sationul and exaggerated. It is at once 
an attack upon licentiousness and an attack 
upon Christianity ; and this curious double 
motive serivusly impairs the motive of the 
work. You way kill two birds with one 
stone, but not unless the two happen to be 
in a line with each other; and the author’s 
tendency, at every turn, to draw an anti- 
Christian moral, even when it bas to be 
lugged in by the ears, leads her into un- 
fairness and improbability. Men who out- 
rage innocent young girls under circum- 
stances of exceptional treachery and cold- 
blooded premeditation, are not apt to be 
deacons in the church who find a sincere 
delight in their religion. Sometimes they 
are religious hypocrites; ninety-nine times 
out of a huodred they are like Gallio, and 
care for none of these things. Again, the 
writer seems to be under the impression 
that among the Harvard fast set it is the 
fashion to be orthodux; whereas it is the 
fushion among them to be skep.ical. The 
bouk is largely an eff rt tu show the ter- 
rible consequences of encouraging young 
men to lead a life of vice under the im- 
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ression that it is good for their health. 
Tn this, the purpose is wholly excellent, 
and the story is powerful, though some- 
what overdrawn. But in its dealing with 
persons of different religious views it is as 
one-sided and ‘‘preachy” as the old-fash- 
joned Sunday-school book, only it is the 
Sunday-school book turned inside out, 
with the believers caricatured instead of 
the unbelievers. C. 
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OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 
“Have you kept your good resolutions,” I said, 
“That you made for the New Year a month ago?” 
And Tommy gravely nodded his head, 
And brought a very blank book to show. 


«‘They’re all I wrote in my diary there,” 
Said he, “so I’ve kept ’em clean and bright; 
But I’m ’fraid,” and he paused with a doubtful air, 
“That I haven’t used ’em as much as I might!” 
— Youth's Companion. 
oe 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
BOB AND BESSIE. 


BY ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 


Laura Marshall was a bright little girl 
of eight years, whose parents lived on a 
farm in Orange, O., about ten miles from 
Cleveland. She frequently visited her 
cousins in the city, and was highly pleased 
with the luxury and elegance she found in 
her uncle’s home. Then, almost every 
day, she rode ‘‘down town” with uncle or 
the cousin:, in the capacious carriage 
drawn by Bob, a horse that had been owned 
and petted by the family for more than 


fifteen years. She never tired of the large | 


stores, filled with rich and splendid goods, 


and the art galleries, with their display of | 


genius and beauty. Then Lake Erie, the 
ornamental grounds, and Euclid Avenue, 
with a magnificence that only wealth and 
artistic taste can bestow, were charms of 
ever-increasing interest. 

Her uncle had for many years been a 
deacon of the Congregational Church, and 
the family was punctual in attendance 
upon its ordinances. One fine Sunday 
morning, there was an unavoidable delay 
in preparing for church. 

‘*Run out, Laura,” said Walter, her old- 
est cousin, ‘‘get into the carriage, and we 
will be there right away.” 

She went to the door, but saw nothing 
in the street before her. 

‘The carriage is not here,’’ said she. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” he replied. ‘I brought 
it round twenty minutes ago; and you 


_know old Bob always stands without 


hitching.” 

“But I tell you,” said she, ‘‘the horse 
and carriage are not here.” 

Coming to her side, he saw only vacancy 
where the equipage should have been. 

‘“‘What can it mean?” he inquired. ‘I 
certainly brought it around to the side- 
walk.” 

The family was summoned and a con- 
sultation held. Her Uncle Seth and her 
cousin Walter searched up and down, 
hither and yon, in vain. No rascal could 
have driven off with it in that staid and 
quiet avenue. At last, Uncle Seth walked 
to the church, nearly a mile distant, and 
there he found the horse and carriage in 
their accustomed place in the stall. 

But how came that good, steady old 
horse to take himself to church that morn- 
ing? Did he know that it was Sunday, 
and that the time had come for him to be 
there? How did he know it was Sunday? 

Here is another instance of animal 
knowledge or sagacity that occurred in 
the same family. Bessie, a cat of uncom- 
mon intelligence and affection, had for 
years been an inmate of the house. Oc- 
casionally she presented the family with 
a number of kittens. She was always 
allowed to keep two, and great was 
her pride and comfort in them. After 
breakfast every morning the household 
adjourned to another room, where, sitting 
in a semi-circle, the Bible was read anda 
hymn sung. Then all knelt, while Deacon 
Marshall prayed. Bessie always followed 
the family to the sitting-room, and took 
one of the chairs which had been pre- 
viously arranged. 

Upon one occasion she was seen to jump 
down, while prayer was being offered, and 
box the ears of her two kittens, that were 
irreverently playing within the semi-circle. 
When she had thus stopped their unseemly 
sport, she returned to the chair, remaining 
there tili the devotional exercises were 
concluded. 

Now, how much did her feline mind 
comprehend of what was going on? 

Who can draw a boundary line for the 
intellect of the lower kingdoms, saying: 
“Thus far canst thou go, but no farther?” 

Los Angeles, Cal. 





aF YOUR HOUSE IS ON FIRE 


You put water on the burning timbers, 
not on thesmoke. And if you have catarrh 
yor should attack the disease in the blood, 
net in your nose. Remove the impure 
cause, and the local effect subsides. To 
this, take Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great 
ood purifier, which radically and per- 
anently cures catarrh. It also strength- 
ns the nerves. Be sure to get only Hood’s 
rsaparilla. 


| cigarette? She—Certainly not. 





HUMOROUS. 
“Come, Nellie, don’t be ababy. Crying 


won’t mend your doll.”” ‘*Well, mamma, 
will laughing mend it?” 


A boy in a Braintree Sunday-school, 
when asked from the catechism, **What is 
the chief end of man?” said: ‘The chief 
end is the end with the head on.” 


If a man serves him faithfully six days 
in the week, the devil doesn’t care much 
whether he goes to church on Sunday or 
not.—New York Herald. 


He—Would you object to my lighting a 
It will be 
company for you on your way home.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


The usual source: ‘‘Have you noticed 
what a vast quantity of information old 
Simpel has acquired during the past sev- 
eral days?” “Yes. His fifteen-year-old 
son returned from boarding-school last 
week for a visit.”,—Norristown Herald. 


“I think,” said the editor in a worried 
tone, ‘that [ will drop journalism and take 
to astronomy.” ‘*Why?” ‘Well, astron- 
omers always seem to have more space 
than they know what to do with.’’—Morn- 
ing Star. 


A prominent clergyman says: ‘‘My ex 
periences with churches make me think 
that ministers are likecats. When yougo 
to a new place first, everybody says: 
‘Come, pussy! come, pussy! nice pussy,’ 
and you come. Then they begin to rub 
your fur and say: ‘Poor pussy! poor pus- 
sy!’ and then they say, ‘Scat!’ —Lynn 
Item. 











Wives! Sons ! 
DAUCHTERS! 


We will send you for three months FarM-PouLTRY, 

the best poultry paper, if you send us ten names 0) 

ersons who kee ens, (few or moany) also 25 cents 
‘or one pack of Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 

I TR for PROFIT. 

We will send for 25 cts. 

or 15 cts. if you mention this Paper, FAR 


POULTRY, a ® page magazine, six months. 
» 8. JOMNBON & Co., Boston, Mass, 


ENS LAy 


Sample copy free. 
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concen! Dose small, In 
4 one-tenth cent & day per hen, vents and 
cures all diseases. it you Ty we 
Beans § 3 express paid. ‘Testimonials free. Sen 
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ANDO 
PARASOLS. Vi 


TMBRELLA STORE 


The largest and most complete 
assortment of Umbrellas for 
holiday gifts in Boston. 


BOSTON. 








Gloria Silk Umbrellas, - - $1.25 to $4.00 
Windsor Silk Umbrellas, - 2.50to 6.00 
Pare and Heavy Silk Umbrellas, 3.00 to 20,00 





Our facilities for re-covering and repairing are 
such that we can ensure the best work at prices much 
less than usually charged. 


CHARLES E. FOSS, 


(Formerly with C. F, Hovey & Co.,) 
9 TEMPLE PLACE, - - BOSTON. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Washington, D.C. 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial enubacriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








The Woman's Journal, of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Washington, D. C., will be sent to one 
address for $3.00 per year. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Ladies desiring to rid themselves permanently of 
superfluous hair and hair moles can jearn of a safe 
and positive remedy by a free consultation at my 
office or by sending stamp for circular. Method 
electrolysis. No preparation used. 


MRS. BLAKE, 


415 Columbus Ave., next Hotel Flower, 
Up One Flight. 








ANTED—Throughout New England, ladies 

and gentlemen of good social position. A 
dignified and elevating occupation. Art students 
STREETER & 
Take ele- 


especially adapted for this work. 
Foster, Room 2, 171 Tremont Street. 
vator in Crawley’s Store. 


LELIA ROBINSON SAWTELLE, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays (2 to4 P. M.) 
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That’s what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


done with Pyle’s Pearline. Littie 
orno rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort; 
morecleanliness;moreecon- /” 
omy;anda large saving of / 


7 








Exercise 







wear and tear on all sides. You'll find directions on back of pack- 
age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents totry it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction to the mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 


Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 


not, and besides are dangerous. 


169 JAMES PYLE, New York. 








R. DAM’S 


Vegetable Remedy 


Is sold under the following 


WARRANT: 


If you give our medicine a fair trial 
and are not 


CURED OR BENEFITED 
by its use, 


WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY, 


All of our agents are authorized to 
make this promise good. ONE BOTTLE 
taken regularly, according to directions, 
constitutes a FAIR TRIAL. 

Ask yourself this question: Is it not 
SAFE to buy medicine that is sold on 
such a BROAD AND LIBERAL CON- 
TRACT? 

We have published over five thousand 
certificates of CURES from persons liv- 
ing within ten miles of our office. In 
the history of all medicines ever com- 
pounded, such a successful record has 
never been attained before. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle; sent, EX- 
PRESS PAID to any part of the United 
States. 

Dr. Dam may be consulted FREE OF 
CHARGE, at 405 Columbus Avenue, 
any day except Friday. Monday and 
Saturday evenings from 6 to 8; and 
Sunday from 10 A.M. to 12M. Ad- 
dress all orders to Dam’s Remedy Co., 
405 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Read what Dr. Dam’s Vegetable 
Remedy has done for others. Do not 
suffer any longer without giving it a 
trial yourself. 


KIDNEY COMPLAINT CAN BE CURED 
BY THE TIMELY USE OF 
Dr. Dam’s Vegetable Remedies. 


Read the testimony of a man who expected 
he had got to die from this disease. 


V. D. PorRTER, Dealer in Groceries and Provisions, 40 
Eden 8t., Chelsea, Mass., writes:— 


Many years I suffered from Kidney Complaint, and 
spent a jarge sum of money on docto’s and medicines, 
Notwithstanding this I got worse, and s» ffered extreme 

pala, I was advised to try Dr. Dam’s Vegeiable Med- 
cines, I am glad to say their use have given me un- 
gupested benefit. I can attead to my busine.s without 
rouble, 





The following Statement is a Fair Sample of 
Hundreds we receive every month. 


MR. F, H. THORNDIKE, 8 Allen Street, Boston, Mass., 
says :— 


Two years ago a gentleman came into my place of 
busines and told me about Dr, Dam and his Vegetable 
Remedies. Atthat ime my wife was achron‘c sufferer 
from sick Headaches ana Dyspepsia. I had paid out 
more than $1000 for doctors aod medicines, but she had 
been growing worse for ten years, I believed the 
statements made by the gentleman referred to, and 
thought if such cures had been made in other cases, it 
was my duty to give mv wi’e another chance, She 
commenced using Dr, Dam'’s V~getah e Remedies, In 
six months she was COMPLETELY CURED. She 
has gained twenty-five pounds. I will cheerfully give 
my verbal statement of these facts to any one calling 
on me, 





RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Mr. ALBERT W. DAvIs, Wholesale Boot and Shoe 
Dealer, 119 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., says :— 


Afterruffering for years with Rheumatism, and re- 
ceiving unsucc*ssful treatment from the most dist'n- 
guisbed physicians in the United States, I was ful 
cured by your Vegetabie Remedies. I was reliev: 
after taking them three d*ys, and in two months was 
well. and have never had a touch of ft since. This is 
the first winter for three years that I have been able 
to attend to my business. 








Art Subscriptions. 


WANTED--Ladies of good 
social standing, to take agencies 
for the sale of the Gravure- 
Etching Reproductions of cele- 
brated paintings from private 
galleries, published, by special 
arrangement with the owners 
of the originals, in limited edi- 
tions. Apply to 


STREETER & FOSTER, 


Room 2, Crawley’s Building, 
171 Tremont Street, - Boston. 


DRESS REFORM. 
MRS. A. T, FOGG 


Has REMOVED her 
Dress Reform Parlors 


From 5 Hamilton Place to 


80 Boylston Street, 


Where she will open Oct. 13 with a full line of 
Under Garments for Ladies and Children, ready- 
made and to order, including Jersey-Fitting Union 
Suite, Plain Merino Union Suits, Equipoise Waists. 

Jenness-Miller Model Bodice, as well as every 
style of Combination Under Garment. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their MSS. 
40 the best advantage is given by THE WRITER'S 
LITERARY BUREAU (established in 1*87) ,which 
is prepared to undertake every kind of work required 
between author and publisher. Honest advice and 
frank criticism of MSS. by competent readers eiven 
when desired; MSS. typewritten, revised and sold 
on commission. Before sending MSS. write for cir- 
cular giving terms, and send ten cents for a sample 
copy of THE WRITER, the only magazine in tre 
world devoted solely to explaining the practical c 
tails of literary work. Address The Writer 
Literary Bureau, P. 0. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 

Mention WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


THE WOMENS CALENDAR 


FOR 1891. 
An Illustrated Booklet of 36 Pages, 


Embossed cover, containing quotations from mor~ 
than 100 women in this and past generations. 
Price, 25 cents. By post, 2 cents extra. 
Orders should be sent to the Cor. Secretary of the 
Women’s Literary Club, Dunkirk, N. Y 














Nahant Fish Market. 


Established 1827. Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


OCEAN, LAKE and RIVER FISH, 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A 
SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St, BOSTON. 


TELEPHONE No. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


1571. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texas: 
CORRA BACON FOSTER. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART, 
FOSTER & STEUART, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms 
of the State. 

145 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 
City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investments 

made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Yo the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu. 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELu 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | 2D!Tone. 
SUBSORIPT. PRICE. 
Fifty cente a year. ree copies, a year, $1.25. 
J Five enpies, a year, $2.00. , 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho; 
‘Durham, ELLICE HoPpkKInNs, and others, Price, 
‘teeach. $2.00 a hundred. 
ddress 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
. 0. Box 2554 New York City. 
eo 
.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
aless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTI 
1 FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
mtess writes :—‘* Your Trilene Tablets act admirably. *— 


P 
id Posts] Nove for 7% cents to THE TRILENE 


_y Reduce Woight and Cure Corpulency 
_, Kole Proprietors, £24 Broadway. New York. 








aently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 





-MEDIOAL REGISTER. 


Gly sarenene COLLEGE, SwArRTHMORE, Pa. 
Opens #h month, 9th, 1890. Thirty ae 
B St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. 
Full college courses for both sexes, leading to Classi- 
cal, Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Healthful locat.on, extensive grounds, bu 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
particulars address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President, 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania; . 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

The winter session opens October 3d, 1889, Three 
ears’ led course, Lectures, Quizzes and Prac- 
ical ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 

tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
generally admit the students. For further informa- 
tion address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Deam, 


Sara A. Colby,M.D, Esther W. Taylor,M.b, 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPeCIRL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 


Woman's Medical College ot Chicago, 


Term bogins about the second Tuesday in 
sonnee om peieee ee -one wee, 
and p instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages eacurpessed. For 
iculars or Annual Announcement address the 
ecretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop St. a I. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





consists of a three years’ led course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and work in the Leb. 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++++++ ssee B 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Matricula- 

tion and in advance........s+++0+ coves 

Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+.-+..++ eee 00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but once..... 00 
Graduation Fee........0seseses cccesccoces 80.00 


For further particulars or ca es address 
Dr. C. P. THA 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens October ist; e May, 
1889. Three years’ graded course. Lectures ‘Guizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Tastruction. Bte. 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. Fer an- 
nouncements and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK. 


Office, 2 Park Squar 

Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 2. ...0 «= 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but 
r) al attention to NERVOUS, CAT. . 

TERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 7 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being 
tent to make a thorough analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 














Is Superior to any other Raw Li 
Food or Beef Extract in the market. 


aa The nourishing and cernathosing, sree 
of this Food wil: especially be noticed in PULMON- 
ARY COMPLAINTs, first stages of CONSUMP- 
TION, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, and 
in all diseases of the bowels, especially CHOLERA 
INFANTUM. 

Price 25c., 50c. and $1.00 a bottle. 

GoopwIin & Co., 38 Hanover Street, and leading 

druggists. 


REDERS RAW FOOD WAFERS. 


Palatable, Nourishing and Strengthening. Each 
box is equal to 2 Teaxpoonsful of our FOOV. 

These Wafers are perfectly Pure, and can be taken 
without Danger by the Feeblest Person because 
they dissolve most readily. Public Siogere and 
Speakers will highly appreciate them for their re- 
lieving POWER in all THROAT troubles. 

CHILDREN will like them and the grown - up 
will find them a most d-liclous CONFECTION. 


10 CENTS A BOX. 








REFINED FOOD Co., 
468 Parker Street, ROXBURY, MASS., 
Near Huntington Avenue. 








eetination’ Meats —_ 
ness, Constipation, 
Piles. Any lad take 
DAVEE ic iay ia ate her 
PILLS "iiss we 
25 tsa 
’ b most 
BROWN & CO.°S lable BIA TN "AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 

504 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
WOMAN: 
° 

Every Woman should have a copy of this ex 
ceedinglv Interesting and Instructive Book. Large 
12mo. 350 pages. Fine Cloth and Gold Binding. 
Only $1.00, postpaid. Address 
W.& B. JONES, 269, Silver Creek, N.Y. 

N. B.—To every purchaser of the above Book we 
will send that +plendid Book, “One H 


PRIZE DinNERS,” free! Two very desirable 
for only $1.00. 














WOMAN'S CAUSE IS MAW’S. 


Miss Laura Clay, president of the Ken- 
' tucky Equal Rights Association, made an 
- eloquent address before that society at 
its recent annual meeting. After review- 
ing the gains of the year, and urging the 
Association to renewed effort along the 
same lines, Miss Clay said: 


From the first chapter of Genesis, the 
Scriptures plainly teach that the subjec- 
tion of women to men is one of the great 
curses sin brought Be the world, sub- 
versive of the social order of equality 
which prevailed when God saw all that He 
had made, and behold, it was very good; 
and one of the most inspiring promises of 
Christ, who came to redeem us from the 
works of sin, is embodied in this saying 
from the Gospel of John, which is the 
motto of this association: ‘‘If ye abide in 
my word, ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” 

The reform we are engaged in has for 
its final object the equal distribution be- 
tween the sexes of opportunities for the 

ursuit of happiness, and of protection of 

ife and liberty through the laws. Such 
demands have come from subject classes 
whenever there has been an advance of so- 
cial or political freedom; but in other 
cases they have been supported by an in- 
crease’of physical force in the revolting 
class, and the other has yielded mainly be- 
cause it had not the physical force to re- 
sist. ‘But in this struggle the moral forces 
are and must be the ap’ ones that can be 
called into operation. If men ever yield 
at all the unjust powers they now hold as 
the sole possessors of political privilege, it 
will only be as they apprehend that liberty 
to all confers greater blessings upon those 
who resign power than oppression and 
tyranny, though masked in a specious 

uise, can extort from the most pliant and 

ocile subjects. Such an arsenal of moral 
arms as is needed to overthrow the aris- 
tocracy of sex, entrenched as it is in long 
custom and the perverted views of ages, 
cannot be found in the philosophies, how- 
ever sublime, that have emanated from 
man—it can only be found in the teachings 
of our Lord Jesus, who, though He was 
rich, yet for our sakes He became poor. 
Those unselfish and spiritual teachings 
must first work both upon women and 
men; for we must always bear in mind 
that the guilt of the subjection of women 
to men, the great curse which sin brought 
into the world, lies at the door of women, 
equally with men. It is true, women suf- 
fer the material hardships and humiliation 
which unequal laws inflict and arrogance 
of sex imposes, so that they are stirred to 
resistance by the sting of injustice which 
men feel only through sympathy; yet, if 
women ever stand on the equality to which 
we aspire, it will only be when women as 
well as men attain to the conception of an 
ideal of humanity uplifted above the self- 
~ ish and sensuous into the spiritual. 

The man who takes advantage of the 
merciless discriminations of the law 
against women; the man who is satisfied 
to save his own purse by the taxation of 
women who have no representation; the 
man who perceives no injustice as he casts 
his ballot which governs women who have 
not given their consent; the man who 
utters without pain the opinion that the 
subjection of women should be maintained 
for the sake of the domestic peace of men 
who will not abide equality of rights in 
their wives—such men rouse our right- 
eous indignation; but the feeling should 
be mingled with commiseration, because 
they have missed their highest develop- 
ment, lacking the finest qualities of man- 
hood, and should be accompanied by deep 
heart-searchings, lest we have the same 
failings; for, as man is only the one-half 
of humanity, so men can be merely the 
masculine counterpart of women. The 
feminine counterpart of such men is seen 
in women who are indifferent to unjust 
laws, if they happen to be protected from 
their action; in women who allow their 
mental horizon to be narrowed down to 
personal objects, shutting out great prin- 
ciples; in women who are unwilling to 
make sacrifices of ease for maintenance of 
the most sacred rights. Is there any dif- 
ference in the culpability of such men and 
such women? The men trample on justice 
and equality of rights, because they fancy 
they can make a selfish gain in doing 80; 
the woute acquiesce in the vivlation of 
justice equality of rights, because they 
fancy they can make a selfish gain in 
doing so. Where is the love of justice in 
either? Where is the sacred aspiration 
after liberty? Where issthe holy flame of 
Christian love? Cast down and trampled 
under foot on either side, by the arrogance 
of man or the servility of woman; by the 
aggression of might or the cowardice of 
the mean in spirit. 

Every human being suffers in his high- 
est nature by the disregard of the sacred- 
ness of the rights of women. Women 
may feel the direct effects most keenly, 
but there is not a man born who does not 
share by inheritance his mother’s stunted 
nature, or who can save his child from the 
transmission of his wife’s depressed spirit. 
These facts, if none other, beyond 
all controversy that the rights of women 
mean in the very highest sense the rights 
of men, the rights of humanity. If these 
truths were deeply pondered, as they de- 
serve to be, they would suffice to do away 
the false idea, now wide spread, that the 
principles of equal rights imply an an- 
tagonism between the sexes. There is no 
such antagonism. There have been, and 
there are, mistakes in both sexes which 
reat] women at a disadvantage in their 

gal. social and political position. The 
growth of civilization has brought us to 
the point where the injastice and wrong 
of this disadvantage is clearly seen, and 
where it has become evident to thought- 
ful minds that it must be righted before 
society can make any further great pro- 
gress in true civilization. 

The Silver Cross Circle of the order of 
King’s Daughters has been incorporated 
in New York State. Its object is to own 








or lease a house or houses for the welfare | every ‘right hand presen being held up | Hots Streer THEATRE.—Mr."Charles Froh- 


of the worthy poor of the City of New 
York, and to furnish homes, lodgings, and | 
needed articles to such poor, either at cost 
price or less, or gratuitously, and to pro- 
vide religious and other instruction, medi- | 
cal attendance, and employment for the | 
poor. 





TO ALL GOOD WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Great preparations are making for the 
first triennial meeting of the Woman’s Na- 
tional Council of the United States, to be 
convened in Albaugh’s Opera House, 
Washington, D. C., February 22-25. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, corresponding 
secretary, is working up the meeting, and 
the most distinguished women of the na- 


| 





tion will participate. Each national so- 
ciety in the Republic is invited to elect 
one member to serve on the Executive 
Committee of the Council, and to represent 
the society onthe programme. Mrs. Mary 
T. Lathrop has been chosen to represent 
the National W. C. T. U. Besides this, all 
national societies of women are invited to 
send fraternal delegates—one or two each 
—who will be warmly welcomed and in- 
vited to participate in the discussions. 
These delegates are invited from national 
societies that have not joined the Council. 
By being present at the Council, and tak- 
ing part in its discussions, they will have 
a better knowledge of its motive and meth- 
ods, and it is hoped that they will use their 
influence to lead the national society they 
represent to join the Council. This applies 
to all denominational missionary societies, 
both home and foreign, as well as to any 
and all religious, philauthropic, reforma- 
tory, educational, artistic, industrial, or 
other national societies of women. 

Will the press please give prominence 
to this statement, in the interests of wom- 
en and their work, and oblige 

FRANCES E. WILLARD, President. 

Evanston, Iil. 

N. B.—All fraternal delegates will 
please bring credentials from the general 
officers of the societies they represent. 
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WOMEN AND METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


The Western Christian Advocate justly 
condemns the efforts of Dr. Buckley and 
some others to make light of the vote in 
favor of admitting women as lay delegates, 
because nrany of the members did not vote 
either way. The Advocate sensibly suys: 


‘It was a vote, and should be accepted 
in good faith. Abstention from voting 
proves nothing. One method, and only 
one, was offered to express either favor or 
opposition—the ballot. Unvoted senti- 
ment does not count. The church in this 
matter has no voice but that which spoke 
at the polls. Thatisforthe women. Had 
the majority been adverse, do you suppose 
the present vote would not have been ac- 
cepted and urged as decisive by the oppo- 
sition? What must we think, then, of 
those who refuse to abide by the present 
result? So far as the laity are concerned, 
the battle has been fought and the victory 
is with the women. But every friend of 
the movement needs to buckle on his 
armor. ‘The first contest that decides any- 
thing affecting the law will be in the con- 
ferences beginning next spring. Three- 
fourths of all the ministers voting must 
favor the change, or the General Confer- 
ence cannot act; and a two-thirds vote of 
the General Conference after that is nec- 
essary to effect the constitutional amend- 
ment declaring women eligible. Every- 
thing so far has been light skirmishing 
compared with the battle that soon opens. 
Let us all remember that the weapons of 
our welfare are not carnal, and, while 
earnest in spirit, see to it that we serve 
the Lord.” 


+++ 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


At the meeting of the National Union of 
Conservative Associations for Scotland, in 
Dundee, Sir. Charles Dalrymple, Bart., 
M. P., presiding, the following resolution 
was carried by a large majority: ‘*That, 
in the opinion of the Conference, it is de- 
sirable that the Parliamentary Franchise 
be extended to female rate-payers prior to 
the next general election.” 

The London Methodist Times says: ‘It 
is highly significant of the part that wom- 
en will take in political matters when they 
get a fair field and no favor, that, at a re- 
cent meeting held under the auspices of 
the Ripley Branch of the Women’s Liberal 
Association (Ilkeston), Derbyshire, to 








hear a lecture from Mrs. Ormiston Chant | 
on woman suffrage, the following resolu- 
tions were carried unanimously, nearly 


a 


for both: 


‘In the opinion of this meeting, the Parliamen- 
tary Franchise should be extended to women on 
the same conditions as it is, or may be, granted 
to men. . 

‘*We earnestly desire to express our entire ap- 
— of the conduct of the Right Hon. W. 

i. Gladstone at this crisis, and while offering 
him our heartfelt sympathy in the painful and 
difficult position in which he has been placed, we 
beg to assure him of our increased confidence in 
him as the great Leader of the Liberal Party, 
and sincerely hope he will be spared to carry 
Home Rule for Ireland to a victorious conclu- 
sion.”’ 


The Women's Penny Paper corrects the 
preposterous paragraph going the rounds 
which says that there are 18,000 newspaper 
women in London. There are not more 
than 300 or 400, and that includes many 
women who have no real right to the term. 

There are nearly 1,000 women clerks in 


the Central Telegraph Office at London, 


and they were represented by two dele- 
gates at the Telegraph Clerks’ Conference 
lately held at Liverpool. They have also 
united with the male staff in the Tele- 
graph Clerks’ Association, a step which 
has led to a better understanding between 
the men and women, a mutual increase of 
respect, and a bond of friendship. 

The British Women's Temperance 
League now issues a sheet called The Na- 
tional Bulletin, supplied to newspapers, 
and made up of temperance items suitable 
for insertion. The American Woman Suf- 
frage Association started this idea, in the 
Woman’s Column, published in the inter- 
est of equal rights. Frances Willard, dur- 
ing a call at 3 Park Street, saw it and was 
pleased with the idea, and started the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Bulletin; and now the 
British Women’s Temperance Association 
has followed suit. The more the better. 


+++ 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 





City Pornt. —On Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 17, the League was tendered a re- 
ception at Pilgrim Hall. The affair was 
in the nature of a house-warming, it being 
the first time the hall had been used. Mr. 
Eaton, the owner, declared that the wom- 
an suffragists, of whom he is one of the 
most ardent, should have the first use of 
his beautiful new hall. Owing to the ex- 
ceeding inclemency of the weather, there 
were fewer present than had been expect- 
ed, but the seventy-five ladies and gentle- 
men who braved the storm declared them- 
selves more than repaid for their exertions. 
During the first part of the evening a choice 
musical entertainment was rendered, con- 
sisting of selections by Jordan's orchestra, 
songs by Mrs. Williams aud Mr. Cole, 
violin solos by Mr. Holmes, a piano duet 
by the Misses Stuart, and a recitation by 
Mrs. Hayward. At the conclusion of the 
entertainment, the company marched to 
the banquet hall, where an elaborate sup- 
per was served, following which brief 
speeches were made by the Rev. James 
Huxtable, Rev. C. Wheeler and William 
T. Eaton, Esq. The latter gentleman, a 
successful, practical business man, carried 
everybody by storm in a rousing speech, 
in which he advocated the granting of full 
suffrage to women. At a late hour the 
company dispersed, feeling that the City 
Point League had abundant reason to be 
grateful for the generous courtesies which 
had been extended. B. 


Roxspury.—The League held a parlor 
meeting, Dec. 20, at the pleasant home of 
Mrs. Foote. There was a good attend- 
ance. After the business, extracts from 
‘*Freedom’s Conquests,” by Hamilton 
Willcox, were read by Mrs. Burr, showing 
the status of woman suffrage throughout 
the world. The total area of States, Ter- 
ritories, provinces, islands, etc., where a 
partial concession of suffrage has been 
granted to woman, amounts to 14,057,230 
square miles, witha population of 292 799,- 
851. In many of these communities the 
muss of men are still disfranchised. Only 
in America is universal suffrage adopted 
for men, and only in Wyoming are women 
enjoying the same privileges as their broth- 
ers. It is stated that Maine is the only 
spot in a belt of States, Territories and 
provinces reaching across the continent 
where no law has yet relieved women in 
any degree from their disfranchisement. 
Mr. Urbino gave an interesting account of 
the suffrage movement in Germany. Miss 
Beulah rendered very effectively a dram- 
atic selection entitled ‘*The Slaves.” At 
the next regular meeting the subject for 
discussion will be the tariff. H. A. B. 
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Ir 1s dangerous to neglect catarrh, for it leads | 


to bronchitis and consumption. Hood’s Sarsa- 


darilla cures catarrh in all forms. 

Mrs. Anita H. McKee has been appointed 
to succeed her deceased husband, General 
McKee, as receiver of public moneys at 
Jackson, Miss. She is described as an ex- 
cellent business woman, capable of filling 
the position very creditably. 











Highest of all in Leavening Power.—U. S. Gov't Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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man’s selected comedy company will make its 
first appearance before a Boston audience in 
William Gillette's funny farce, ‘‘All the Comforts 
of Home,”’ on Monday, at the Hollis Street 
Theatre. This company—the particular pride of 
Manager Frohman—carmied ‘‘All the Comforts of 
Home”’ to great success in New York. Promi- 
nent among the members are Henry Miller, 
Charles Dickson, Samuel Edwards, S. M., 
Hunter, Marie Greenwald, Maud Haslam and 
Bijou Heron. The original scenery and special 
properties will be brought on for this engage- 
ment. The engagement is for one week only. 





Giose THeatre. — Mr. W. J. Scanlan, in 
‘Myles Aroon,” will be the attraction at the 
Globe Theatre the coming week. ‘‘Myles Aroon”’ 
is the best play Mr. Scanlan has yet been seen in. 
It is a well written and well constructed comedy, 
yet there is enough of romance, fairy dells, etc., 
to furnish a plot, and none of the old-time objec- 
tionable features which usually mar the beauties 
of an Irish drama. 





Kino among Liniments is Johnson’s Anodyne, 
because it can be taken internally by every one. 





Don’t neglect to try the delicious hot drinks 
at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Mondav, 
Jan. 5, at 3.30 P. M, Mr. Edward A. Spring will 
sa some illustrations of character study by model- 
ing in clay. 








Sunday Meeting for Women.—Women’s Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union, 98 Boylston Street. 
Jan. 4, at 3 ?. M., Miss Josephine Roache, of Lynn: 
“The Workiugman in the Modern Novel.” All 
women invited. 





Fiorida.—House to let, furnished, for the winter, 
or longer. ELizA A. CLAPP, Gainesville, Fla. 





Boston Chaperon and Shopping Bureau.— 
Address, by letter, 3 Park Street, Koom 7%, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. Lowest mar- 
ket prices. Expert buyers. Strangers accompanied 
and advised at a moderate charge. For interview, 





54 Bowdoin Street, opposite State House. Send 
for circular. 





Notice —We now furnish our 16 column monthly 
Woman Suffrage paper at 5 cents a year in clubs of 
100, sent to one address. Send 11 cents in stamps to 
pay postage on 100 “Sample Copies,” and get up a 
club, THE WITNEss8, Fravkfort, Ky. 





Wanted.—To correspond with three intelligent 
girls with agreeable manners and refined tastes who 
would like to secure a real home in the suburbs 
of Boston. Address, “Real Home,” WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





An Experienced Dressmaker wants engsge- 
ments by the day in private families. Apply at 
46 Myrtle Street. 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park St., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, small parties 
or readings. Both rooms, including use of camp. 
chairs and gas, in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
day afternoons. 


The Ladies’ Physiological Institute will be- 
gin its forty-tirst year with « course of eight lectures, 
to be given Thursdays in October and November, at 
3 P. M., in Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St. 


Mrs. Macdon: ell wishes to inform her friends 
and the public that she has now received all her new 
Importations of Fall Gloves, both Kid and Suede, in 
Mousquetaire and Foster lacing. Special attention 
given to fitting extra small hands. 


Ladies from all parts of the U. 8. desiring to 
visit Brooklyn or New York can secure first-class 
accommodations at low rates in a private family | 
on the finest avenue in the city, by addressing Mrs. 
A., Brooklyn P.O. Ladies will be met at boat or 
train, and shown about the cities if desired. Refer- 
ences exchanged. 




















The National Subscription Bureau supplies 
newspapers and magazines at lowest club rates, and 
books at low prices. To teachers, clergymen, public 
libraries, clubs and reading associations, the bureau 
offers special advantages. Attention given to Chau- 
tauqua Literature, and to works for teachers and 
writers. Send for circulars. NATIONAL SuB- 
SCRIPTION BUREAU, 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
E. S. HATCH, Manager. 





American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau, 
No. 3 Park St., Miss M. R. Heckart, Manager. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
COWLES “i\paninowh Sty Boston 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 


ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Devia C, RICH, 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipmentand in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
schools. Full courses In Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ing Still Life and Water Colors, Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. For circulars 
address as above. F. M. COW 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


63d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College, 
Jn all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children, 
Unusual care of health is taken. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 

Catalogues on application. 


No. 259 Boylston Street. 


LADIES’ RAIN CLOAKS 


We have to-day an invoice of | 
Ladies’ Rain Cloaks designed for | 
rough weather. They are made | 
of Scotch Goods selected last | 
summer, and have been made) 

















up in most approved styles by a | 
well-known London House. 
Prices, $18 to $30. 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. ° 








A Warning 


To Horst-Owners. 


The Split Nail in this Shoe seriously lamed 
the horse from which it was recently taken in 
Worcester, Mass. One point of the nail came 
out in the proper place for clenching, and so 
deceived the blacksmith who shod the horse. 
The other point went in the direction shown 
in the illustration, piercing the tender part of 
the foot called the “quick,” from which the 
horse was made unfit for use nearly two weeks. 

This is not an unusual case. The same thing 
is happening almost every day in various parts 
of the country. Many times the results are 


fatal to the horse. The cause is easily ex- 
praiee These nails are EROUS tice 
are Cold- olled, 
Pressed, DANCER US Cut, or 
Sheared. Iron treated in this manner is almost 
certain to Split, Sliver, or Break when it is driven 
into a horse's hard hoof. Many Blacksmiths use 
tnem because they are cheap. They are not Hot- 
Forged and Hammer-Pointed, as some dealers 
falsely claim. 


The Putnam Nail © 


CANNOT SPLIT, SLIVER OR BREAK. 


It is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer- 
Pointed Horseshoe Nail in the World made 
by machinery in precisely the same manner 
as the old-fashioned hand-made nail. 

The United States Government protects the 
process of their manufacture through patents, 
and other firms who make or advertise a 
Horseshoe Nail as here described, are guilty 
of infringement and DECEIVING THE PUBLIC, 

AS YOU VALUE YOUR HORSE, 
insist on your Blacksmith’s using the 
PUTNAM. It is Absolutely Safe. 


For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. 
Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass, 


THE STRIKE OF A SEX. 


A NOVEL 
By GEORGE N. MILLER: 


Fourth Edition with Author’s Preface nearly ready. 








Every one who is sincerely interested 
in woman's progress should read this 
unique and fascinating book. It does 
not pretend to be great art, but it is so 
original and has so deep a purpose that 
it is immensely entertaining to very 
wise people. Besides, it is true. 


“TI feel that when such things can be 
man, the days of our bondage ar 
Mona Caird. 

“TI agree with its contents th. 


ied 


,, and shalt 


do what I can to circulate it.”—La corence Dixie. 
“Clean, strong, firm and vigorous work. The 
world is ready for it.”’—A Well-known Authoress. 


“It is true, and it is a splendid tribute to woman.” 
An Old-fashioned Mother. 

“It is the strongest plea ever made for the eman. 
cipation of woman. wish every thoughtful man 
one youen in this republic would read it.”—Kate 

rield, 

“Very brilliant, and will make an impression.”’— 
Boston Beacon. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents by 
WESNAGE PRINTING HOUSE, 
120 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y. 


HARRIETTE ANTHONY, 


Architectural and Landscape 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Interiors, Exteriors, Copies and Enlargements. 





A High Class of Work for Amateurs. 


Lantern Slides and Transparencies. 


PRINTING ON SILK AND LINEN. 


STUDIO, 154 TREMONT STREET. 





stract of the laws, showing How to 
btain Patents, Caveats, Trade 


fe O 
Pe Marks, Copyrights, sent free. 
™ Address MUNN & CO 
i> 361 Broadway,, 
~ New York. A 
* intl 


= ae 














|THE WOMAN'S ST. DARD 
Published in the interest of the ne, Purity ° 
Woman, and her right to the francl An eight 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Add 
THE WOMAN’S STs \RD. 
Des Mo Iowa. 
HOW OLDISMYB ‘Y? 
If you will us the ° 
oF name and addr f any 
baby born in 1 vr 1886 
and a postage we 
will mail that chilc m- 
ple copy of ** Our le 
Ones and the t- 
ery,’’ the most be ul 
magazine in the wo r 
little people. Adare: 











RUSSELL PUBLISHING C0., 36 BROMFIELD ST7., Bi 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin 8 
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